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A hole in the handle 
and a hook td hang 


Sterilised Bo ; t mi iton insures CLEANLINESS 


and reaches : Your BRUSH HAS ALWA 
withous ches oy <8 The Man Who Wants : IT’S OWN PLACE. 


Things Just So 


a '@ Selects the Prophylactic 
: 4 because : 

1. Its yellow box 
tells him it is the gen- 
uine Prophylactic, 
that it has been steril- 

§ ized, and that it has 
not been handled, or 
been exposed to the 
dust and dirt of the 
show-case tray. 

2. He can hang it 
up in the free air 
instead of being left 
around with other 
brushes, and his 
brush has its own 


lace. 
3. He knows the 


incomparable advan- 
tage of a brush with 
crown tufted bris- 
tles which penetrate 
every crevice and 
reach around the 
teeth. He wants the 
curved handle, which 
makes it as easy to 
reach the inner as 
the outer surfaces. 
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Three Sizes Two Styles Three Textures 


Made in two styles—“ Prophylactic, ” rigid handle; and P. S. (Prophylactic Special), new flexibl 
handle ; and in three sizes—Adult’s, 35 cents; Youth’s, 25 cents; Child’s, 25 cents—all these in sol 
medium, or hard bristles, as you prefer. 

Send for Prophylactic literature free—telling more about these brushes. All dealers sell them. 
yours does not, we deliver them postpaid. 


FLORENCE MEG. CO., 136 Pine Street, Florence, Mass 
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SCRI BN ER S povemer 








Russia’s Greatest Painter 


ILIA REPIN —By Christian Brinton 


Illustrated with = of his remarkable 
work. 


London, A Municipal 
Democracy Frederic C, Howe 


The work of the County Council and of the 
many things London is doing for the bet- 
terment of the people. 


Washington in Jackson’s 
Time 


With Glimpses of Henry Clay, from the 
Diaries of Margaret Bayard Smith. Pen 
pictures of Clay, of the inauguration of 
Jackson, and of the famdus kage author, 
Harriet Martineau. 


Ruskin and Girlhood 


Some Happy Reminiscences 
By L. Allan Harker A charmingly per- 


sonal article about the famous author of 
Modern Painters. 


The Last of the Indian 


Treaties duncan Campbell Scott 





STORIES 


John Fox Jr.’s Serial 
“A Knight of the Cumberland” 


The description of the great Tournament 
scene in these final chapters is one of the 
most brilliant this favorite author has ever 
written. 


Rebecca’s Thought Book 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Extracts from Rebecca’s Diary—one of 
the best of these delightful stories. 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s 


rT) 
Against Orders” 
A dramatic and touching story of a sea 
captain and his dog. 


Bulstrode in Loco Parentis 


By Marie Van Vorst 


Another Paris episode in this young philan- 
thropist’s career. 


The Admirable Outlaw 


By M’Cready Sykes 
The story of how a young Englishman and 
his friend rounded up a noted Western 
bad man. 





THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


THE NEW NOVEL BY 


EDITH WHARTON 


Author of “‘THE HOUSE OF MIRTH” 
WILL BECIN IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 1907 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS OF THE IMPORTANT FEATURES FOR NEXT YEAR 


_ $3.00 A YEAR 


25 CENTS A NUMBER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Ree, 


The Biblical World | The American Journal 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY of Theology 


$2.00 a year; 960 pages A Quarterly ; $3.00 a year; 800 pages 








Edited by the Biblical and Divinity Faculties of the University of Chicago 





ROMINENT in the minds of the men who organized THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO was 
the idea of publication. To combine the vast amount of printing incident to a university 
with the publication of textbooks, monographs, and, especially, journals for the promulga- 

tion of the results of the research of its own faculties and of investigators throughout the world, 
seemed an ideal well worth attempting to realize. 


That the founders planned wisely the experience of the fourteen years that have elapsed since 
the organization of THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss has amply demonstrated. During this 
period not only has it issued hundreds of books and pamphlets bearing its imprint, but its journals, 
under the editorial management of the various departmental faculties, have everywhere become 
recognized as standard publications in their respective fields and as clearing-houses for the ripest 
scholarship at home aul devon 


Among these periodicals, now fourteen in number, there are two that may be of especial interest 
to readers of THE OUTLOOK: 


I. 7 hog gy WORLD—a monthly magazine for the spread of interest in and knowledge 
of the Bible. 


II. THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY—a quarterly journal for the scholarly discussion 
of theological and kindred problems. 


A detailed prospectus of each periodical will be furnished on request 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS (Dept. 16), cicaGo and NEW YORK 


A Universal Exchange of all Varieties of THE NEW HYMNAL 
Earnest Religious Thought Just Ready 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE NOW READY 


The Hibbert Journal Ghurch Hymns and Tunes 


Edited by H. B. Turner, D.D., and Wm. F. Biddle. 
Each Issue 240 pages, 75c., Post Free. 


: * te “It is the best I know.’’—Rev. S. Parkes 
Yearly Subscription, $2.50, Post Free. Cadman, D.D., Central Cong’! Church, Brooklyn. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


CHURCH AND WORLD. By the Editor. 644 Hymns, 735 Tunes, 88 Chants and Re 
UNION AND BREADTE. at Plea: tor 3 Essential Unity and sponses, The Psalter and Selections. 

Garvan aa” - — inns Sample copy (returnable) free for examination. 
CHRIST IN EDUCATION. By D Frranccon Davis, M.A. 
THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM AND THE EDucATIon | A-_S- BARNES & CO. ~- New York 

BILL. By Prof. J. H. MuiRHEAD. 


THE VITAL VALUE IN THE HINDOO GOD-IDEA. By 
W. T. SEEGER. 
PIERRE GASSENDI AND THE ATOMS. By Joun Masson, 
DO WE NEED A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIANITY? By HYMNAL 


HENRY SToRT, M.A. By GEO. C. STEBBINS, of ‘‘ Gospel Hymns "’ Fame 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH BEARING ON VERACITY OF Full of new songs that enthuse and inspire. 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By J. ArTHUR HILL. Cot bonne, $25 per peed i 0 coats each by mail. 
HMENT. By Rev. J. returnable copy for examination ma! on request. 
A DIALOGUE ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. By Rev. J-) ~up BiGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicag 
JESUS THE PROPHET. By Rev. Canon R. H. KENNETT. 


tHE 2anoagyavan benasad.” 8) ke. 4 S| BOOKSat WHOLESALE fF yee 


PHASES OF RELIGIOUS RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE | ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 29 Sth St., St. Paul, Mist. 
AND GERMANY. By JAMEs COLLIER. —— 


With a number of discussions, signed reviews, and CENT For 38 pny 
bibliography of recent literature. In this illustrated national 
Subscriptions are booked and single copies sold by weekly all the really impor- 


G. E. Stecnert & Co., 129-133 W. 20th St., New York ; tant news of the world is stated clearly, imparti 
Tne AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston concisely, for busy readers of gener ue No 
From any decent bookseller. or ¥ ° J y 1s 


le : Is 
Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta _St., Covent Garden, London, W. C, yy fy tS wecks fax ise pakeas, Paskington 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 


The Creed of Creeds igi tea. ' F. B. MEYER 


Few of Mr. Meyer’s works will rank above this book for sublimity and power of thought and expression. 
“The author is a great preacher and a successful evangelist. There is age and personality in the way 
in which the thoughts are put before the mind, and so much fervor in their application that no preacher can 
read them without profit.”—/V. Y. Odserver. Cloth. $1.00 net. 








The Missionary and His Critics | JAMES L. BARTON 


That such men as King Edward of England, and Ciplalonghorn of Siam, Lord Curzon, President Roose- 
velt, Charles Darwin, Dr. Schweinfurth, Lew Wallace, Mark Twain and a host of others have come to the 
front in cordial approvdl of missionaries and their work will surprise not merely the critics but some friends 
of the work. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


The Fascination of the Book ‘.°"™ [__ EDGAR W. WORK 


Stimulus. 

A departure from the usual method of Bible study, wherein it would at times seem to appear more important 
to know the correct outline of a book, than to get its fee/ing and power. Dr. Work places emphasis more upon 
“ spirit” than “ letter,” enlisting one’s largest interest. Cloth. $1.25. 


The Mosaic Law in Modern Life | CLELAND B. McAFEE 


“ Of absorbing interest. The concentrated thinking into which the book will lead earnest minds is one of its 
chief values.”—V. Y. Observer. Cloth. $1.00 net. 














All About the Bible 
A PorpuLarR HANDBOOK. HUGH BLACK 


SIDNEY COLLETT Author of “ Friendship ” 
Only a study of the table of contents 


will reveal the scope and usefulness of * « 
this book. There does not remain any Listening to God 
japartnnt fold of Serouee outa or se tse j 
te not fully covered, Its popular style 66 ” 
its conciseness and conservation commend** wut* Edinburgh Sermons 
it. ec loth. $1.00 net. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
4 P sj Mr. oe Me a ro of sermons bam nag a his having 
a most successful ten years’ pastorate in Edinburgh to 
Spurgeon Ss rayers occupy the chair of Practical seo at Union Theo- 
Spurgeon could approach the throne of logical Seminary. It amply sustains 7e Oxtlook’s dictum 
ace and commune with God for and with that “* Hugh Black is a man of great earnestness and sim- 
is people as could few men. This is the plicity of nature and very fine intellectual quality.” 
first publication of his public prayers. 
Cloth. 75c. net. 


The Duty of Imperial Thinking | _W. L. WATKINSON 
and other Essays on Themes Worth While. 


“Dr. Watkinson’s conception is that of a broad, devout, observant and humorous Christian. The essays 
are refreshingly brief and full of the substance of thought.”—Congregationalist. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


The Orbit of Life ‘fs fun |W. T. HERRIDGE 


Experience. 
The pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, has touched upon some of life’s pleasures and problems in a 
most attractively helpful way. His view of life is broad, and his touch upon human sympathies delicate but 
incisive. Cloth. $1.00 net. 








New Popular Editions at Reduced Prices 
1s Jith i ions by Al d 
Gipsy Smith y[iiiten and ©. Campbell Morgan. |_AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“A poor gipsy lad is touched by the divine Healer of souls; his spirit awakes ; his whole life is pe a 
d net. 








splendid miracle of grace, attested by thousands of witnesses.”—Church Economist. 


The Fact of Christ | P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON 


This stalwart defense of the Christ of God and the Christ of History has had a singular usefulness and is 
reissued in this popular form in response to many demands for a cheaper and more widely circulated edition. 


Cloth. 75c. net. 


Campfire Musings j W. C. GRAY 


_ It is an ideal book for reading before the fire at evening, its style is perfect, and Dr. = had a itive 
intuition as to what is of general interest in nature. Cloth. $1.00 net. 











NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 80 Wabash Ave. Toronto London Edinburgh 
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A thoroughly established school near New York, 
with coll preparatory and general courses, two 
unexpected vacancies which it would like to have filled. 
Unusual advantages offered for desirable pupils. Satis- 
factory references required. Address 

SCHOOL, care Outlook. 











TEACHERS’ ACGCENCIES 
T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency Fitts Ave. 


Recommends teachers to colieges, schoois, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








OUR BUSINESS IS to supply the best Schools for Pupils. 
The best Teachers for Schools. 

YOUR BUSINESS to consult THe SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ 
AGency, 3 East I4th St., New York City. Est. 1855. 


CALIFORNIA 


Girls’ Collegiate nists °Smitis’ woledey, San: 
School 


ford, Wells, Vassar. n 1 
school amid ideal qurequadings. ” 

(Casa de Rosas) he 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


For illustrated year Pek app 
CONNECTICUT 


Principals. i PARSONS, 
The Fannie A. Smith “tritc;" School 


EANNE W. DENNEN. 
One and two years’ course. 905 La Payette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


School year begins Tuesday, October 2d, 1906. 
rs. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 




















DELAWARE 





Newark, Delaware 
A School for the care and education of 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


ONE HOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA 


ILLINOIS 








THE 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects foe 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


TWE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, bor, CHICAGO, ILL, 





MASSACHUSETTS 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Term begins the first Monday in October 

A new school, for the higher education and thorough training of 
nurses, admitting young women of 20years. Four years’ course : one 
year of preparatory study and laboratory work, and three years of 
training in the various departments of nursing—hospital, home, and 
visiting. Under the management of leading educators. Two months’ 
vacation each year. Health of students carefully considered. For 
announcement and full particulars, apply to the Principal, 

Miss J. A. BRIGGS, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY Seton 
; Mass. 

Prepares boys for college, university, and technical schools. School 

year opens S::pt. 20th. Witt1AM STEEN Gaup, Head Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords 

the home student 
an opportunity to r- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course — under 
professors in leading 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by Prof. . 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at 
the head of every depart- 
ment. 


Students may register 
at any time and may take 
up complete courses or 

ursue special branches. 
Special attention is given 
to students preparing for 
college. We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of The Outlook who is interested in 
home study and correspondence teaching is invited 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to our Teams study 
courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 30 Springfield, Mass. 





JOHN F. GENUNG, A.M., PH.D. 
Professor of English 





Mount Ida School 


FOR GIRLS 


6 MILES FROM BOSTON . 


Four connected buildings. 

College preparatory and general courses; also advanced 
courses in French, German, History, Literature and English. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION for those who need 
SPECIAL HELP in certain studies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jewett may be seen at the school every day. 

A new building has just BEEN FINISHED, and soa 
few more pupils may be taken at once. 

Catalogue. ’Phone Newton North 525. 


GEORGE fF. JEWETT, A.B. (Harvard). 


NEWTON, MASS. 


74 Summit Street. 





NEW JERSEY 





School for Trained Attendants 


45 CENTRE ST., ORANGE, N. J. Will open November 
1, 1906. Head Nurse, Miss Stronc of Boston. Apply for admission 
to Mrs. ISAAC C. OGDEN, 31 Highland Ave., Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK 








Massacuusetts, South Byfield. (Near Newburyport.) 
mmer Academy 


The oldest academy in America. Strong academic department. 
A new cottage for boys under thirteen in charge of a preceptress 
from the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, A few va- 
cancies. Write at once for further information to the Head Master. 


WABAN SCHOOL for Boys waban; Mauss. 
A superior school; individual instruction; physical and manual 
training; athleticdirector, J. H. PILLSBU Y, A.M., Prin, 











New York, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 
Half hour from Grand Central Station. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 


wine ag” --— ed ‘ Associate Principals. 





i Rye, New York. 
Rye Senet For particulars addr 
ts. 


soy LIFE, The Misses STOWE, 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CiTY 





a “dam -) 100) 71 2 
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|. 4 CHAUTAUQUA 
Bef 


(\\ 


NURSE 


By training in your own home. Our system of pres» 
| ent day nursing is invaluable to the practical 
nurse or the beginner. 
i) Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients, 
More than a thoysand graduates earning $10 to 
$30 weekly. 
Write for our explanatory ‘* Blue Book.” 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
382 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








To those who are choosing a school for their davahters CA 
THE BALLIOL SCHOOL &F'¢4. 


is offered as a modern school. planned to meet as completely as pos- 
sible the needs of growing girls. A mies pymnesiom under compe- 
tent management; beautiful country, and a fine winter climate ; a 








faa FRENCH—GERMAN 
fe SPANISH—ITALIAN 


& ms at Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE- 
- PHONE 
Nae ~=METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
\ Sa of 

WA 4 Practical Linguistry 
The Latest an Best Work of Dt. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU_HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice sev- 
eral times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 


conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet ana letter. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 








804 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and Iéth St., N. Y. 








home life of pleasant social interests and cultivating influences; a 
high gandaed of work and character, are among the advantages of 
the:school. 
College preparatory and general courses. Year book sent on 
application and correspondence invited. 
iead: EpirH Rockwe.t HAL.t, A.B., Bryn Mawr ’93. 





NEW YORK CITY 








THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class 
Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped 


160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73d Street—New York 


Primary Department 











OHIO 
Onto, Oberlin, Box O. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. New courses m History and Science. 
Newgymnasium, Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fourth year begins 
Sept. 19th, 1906. For catalogue apply te Joun FisHerR Peck,Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


A school in the country for back- 
ward or difficult boys. Physicians’ 
at yA and parents’ references. Num- 
ber limited. H. C. PORTER, Ph.D., Media, Pa. Route 3, 








OCGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 

The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars address 
Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa, 





GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School 


College Preparatory and Regular Course with Diploma. 59th 

ear. New Senior "Tones. Added grounds. © Resident Physical 

irector. _ Mrs. THEopora B. Ricuarps, Principal 
Miss ANNA SAUNDERS KLotTz, Head Teacher. 








The Outlook Real 





Notice to Buyers of Property 


can help you find the property you are seeking. 


If you wish to lease or buy a home or are seeking a Real Estate 
investment, write fully to the Outlook Real Estate Department, 
stating what you wish. We have on our lists a large amount of very 
desirable property in all parts of America both for sale and to lease, 
and shall be glad to assist you in finding what you are looking 
for. There will be no charge for any information we can give you. 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Estate Department 











THE. OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Unless previously sold, the former residence of Wm. A. Slater in 
Norwich, Connecticut, will be sold at public auction on the 
premises at 3 o’clock P.M. October 31st, 1906 
ADI 


This property includes 6 acres of land, bounded on four sides by streets, the mansion HH jroush 
house, gardener’s cottage, and stable. The house has 17 principal rooms, beautifully finished, ba at 
besides baths, servants’ quarters, etc., all in good condition. ad 

The grounds are laid out in broad lawns, with plenty of large old shade trees. It is situ a 


ated in the best residence section of this beautiful and healthful city, which is within easy CooL 
reach of New York and Boston. 


For particulars inquire of C. E. CHANDLER and S. B. PALMER, Norwich, Conn, 








FOR SALE-—TO SETTLE ESTATE 
Located in 


NEWTON and BOSTON, MASS. 


A rare combination, being a grand old Enghsh mansion house kept 
up by owners “to date,” with none ees apa oper oe 
sponding equipments—spacious rooms, old fireplaces, broad verandas, 2 
stable and cottage, swe ‘eping lawn, magnificent trees. and superb | T H IS ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, situated mm one of 
view. Eighteen acres of fine “land, sloping to South and East. Per- the best residential sections of 
fect seclusion and yet in touc h with some of Newton’s finest estates, CA 
and only a few panei We ek from se. plectrics ay an0 pant to MON id CLAIR, N. J: 

Boston. Unusual op 2ortunity for family homestead or site tor insti- JERUS: 
tution, part of the land being in ostos Shown by appointment. : P 1S OFFERED FOR SALE Sea of ( 
Ww. s. & F. EDMANDS, 178 Devonshire St., Boston * Eight bedrooms, two baths. For particulars address 2,297, Outlook. tied an 
an. 19 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT FLORIDA NEW JERSEY eis 


B ER M U D A IN FLORIDA Winter Home for range, N. J. Just move in. Enjoy the com- 


sale or rent, co geet a ofa real modern home; quartered 
furnished ; 10 rooms, bath, all screened, near 


oak finish, 12 large rooms, 5 open fireplaces, 
ee Ren nt, NEWSTEAD AT) Pleasantly four large hotels, aUMay famous Rockledge. baths ; cut phan icons Ge pe 
furnished situated in | $350 rental, Nov. till May; Oct. free if secured | jarge trees; stable. Healthful. h ground 
Paget Parish, opposite the city 4 Hassle. now. Photos. SLAIR, Merritt, Florida. ew. 

















trolley. Your chance. Get first. Witn- 
Apply for particulars to Mrs. . +. ‘& Ancier, 372 Main St. (East Orange 
Victoria Lodge, Hamilton, Bermuda. Ty}O RENT! at ar A per month, furnished | Station, near City Hall), East Orange, N. J. 
P=- 3 oom — tage. Location fine, 

neighboorhoo goc climate super or 

_ CALI F o RNIA nervous or rheumatic invalids. Questions, SOUTH CAROLINA 


with return stamp, answered by addressing 


CA L I F ORNIA Jutta M. Apams, Sorrento, Florida. ian You Going to Aiken 


20- wt re Vineyard. Good income. Ri- JOR Ss ALE OR RENT—160-ACRE 
parian water right. First-class bui ildings with HOM MESTEAD. Brick mansion out- the Queen of Southern Resorts 
modern rags Apply H. P. ROBINSON, | buildings; one mile from Tallahassee. 
Box 77, R. RK. No. 2, Sanger, Fresno Co., Cal. 


Suitable.tor residence or club. Price $25,000. j j 
E. H. _ Box 333. ‘Tallahassee, Florida. this Winter? 


FOR SALE py 2 ny The Real Estate and Fidelity Company 


ILLINOIS 
vestment pappe sty and homes. J G x. Penning: OF AIKEN, S. C. 
ton & Ce ans 210g., a, U y. 
wit nnn ne soem cte BP Opvortuniti Business | otters for rental fifty (50) Furnished Houses 
CONNECTICUT reese > oon — ay | r~ aod Write for beautifully illustrated book just 
mes where located) send me description and price. | Published telling all about Aiken, At will be 
Fi Sale » summer home, Litchfield Hills} Confidential. Established 1881, References. | Mailed tree. 
elevation 1,265; farm 69 acres, part wood- FRANK P. CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert, 
land; 5 miles trom Norfolk and Winsted; 


3 s g 
house 7 rooms. W. W. Smith, Seymour, Ct: iS Adame Sapeass Duuitns. Counge, Bi. = NEW YORK CIT Ln 


CUBA BASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK CITY 
Cobsa Lands ForSae2OneTnow | FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND| REAL ESTATE 


sand Acre [ilustrated circular free ube nreceiptotaddress} Safest mvestment on earth. For Sale,’ 
Tracts, for development companies. Write P. F. LeLanp, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass. | piece of property, heart of New York City, 
for literature, ‘Tne Cusan CoLoniat Lanp pays 9% on equity of $50,000. Will accept 


Company, Port Huron, Mich. eae N Ew JERSEY a country resitence in ip pert payne 


F L ° RIDA FOR SALE OR RENT AT 103 Waverly » AS New York City. 
FOR IR RENT— DAYTONA, FLA. Montclair, N,. a ortunes Have Been Made in Real 


Estate by others and why not by you? We 
Season 1906-7. Two fully furnished cottages, | House of twelve rooms, furnished or unfur- | teach the business thoroughly by corres ved from o 
rooms and bath; electric lights ; toilet on | nished. ‘Two storerooms, two baths, spacious | ence. Many of our students have pronoun comfor 






























































second floor; stove or furnace heat; tele-]| halls and closets, open hreplaces ; arden. our course to be * Worth ten times its cust. this wir 


Rent, $500 and $000, Address shade trees, fruit, stable. from | Write for free booklet“ V.”’ United Sy spects, 
WV, Lb, CLULLITENDEN, Dayioua, Fla uoulley. eat 51,3 per ye Be Mr Owe. Real Estate lustitutc, 200 Broadway, N party, 
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THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 





NEW YORK 
In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pure water, unsurpassed climate. 
Attractive furnished Cot: es for rent. 
Modern plumbing. heating, and electric lights. 
Camps and Camp a. 

GEO. V. W. DURYEE 
Real Estate, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid eppl to the Real 
Estate Agent e, Saranac 





y. ; 
WILLIAM F. ‘ROBERTS, : 


NEW YORK 
Low Rent to Desirable Party 


of fyeniahed house, reserving second floor. 
section, convener situated, 





trockiya. Address 8,427, Outl: 





VIRGINIA 





ADIRONDACK SCENERY 


brought down near White Plains.- 445 acres, 
combining several sites, wooded knolls in 
park-like effect, lake and Long Island Sound 
views, 1 mile road frontage. State road to 
property for the automobilist. $200 per acre. 
Only | ange tract left so near White igs. 

years will Eropably see this worth $800 an acre. 
Cootey & West, Inc., White Plains, N. Y 





CouUNTRY 


PROPERTY ONLY 
Farms, Residences. Cotta; tages, Ho Hotels #, Stores, 
ete. _ OvenT We ere. 
wernt, to sell aie 1 Brow 


PHILLIPS & WELLS, 95 Tribune Building, N.Y. 





VIRGI NI HISTORIC 


HOMES 


on the rivers and Bay. Select country homes 
in the noted Piedmont region and 
Valley of Virginia. Choice hunting 
preserves. Free list. 

H. W. Hitieary & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 
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‘TRAVEL 


October, the month for comfortable 
travel, is ‘the time to take that trip to 
Montreal via Delaware & Hudson R. R. 
skirting the western shore of Lake Cham- 
plain the Magnificent in full view of the 
Adirondacks in all their autumnal glory 
of coloring., Through pulleane, also 
dining and café cars. The D. & H. is 
the shortest, quickest, and best line be- 
tween New York and Montreal. 


TABET’S 
2s_|HIGH CLASS 

eZ —__| TOURS 

CAIRO ATHE NILE 2 days 


JERUSALEM to BEYROUT, by caravan, via the 
Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Baalbec, etc. A lim- 
ited and select party by Celtic to Alexandria 
an. 19. i interested write for program. 
SAL IM G. TABET, 170 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Reached in 45 hours from New York b 
od elegant steamers of the Quebec S. S. 
Co., Lid. No frost, no malaria. Headquar- 
ters for British North Atlantic Navy agd 
Amy. Equable climate; about 65° during 
the winter. For illustrated 1ERBRID in 
colors apply to A. OU IDGE 
E©., Agents, 29 baleeeon? New York, or 

Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Cz afiada, or THOS. 
OooK & as ie 245 Broadway, N. Y 





"”. 











TRAVEL 


ITALY 





The University Prints 


1,500 subjects on Greek and Italian art. 


One Cent Each or 80 Cents per Hundred 
Send for catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


= Round the World Tour 


—Special select party —strilly, firs frevclags 
arrangements—leaves in 

= Address, for illustrated itinerary. ag 

ra A. CROSLEY, 22 E. 45th St., New York 
™ City, or 308 E. 15th St., leieedie. Ind. 


EUROPE ‘Tour only S200 
ans fs travel. moral — 
ay L. + fg os MPLE, Watertown Q, 











Chaperon Recently returned from trip is 


free to make. another engage- 
ment, either for this country or TR 
STUDY, or SHOPPING ABROAD. 
Highest references. Address 8,411, Outlook. 


Winter in Italy 


Travel alternating with residence in gonatent- 
able American home in rhe ga yportu- 
nity for art and language study. Party enited 
tofour. Terms $1,000. Address 8,236,Outlook. 
an 19. cial 

SBS 


To EGYPT, etc. Pan. SBSc3 


Charming TPO f Address HONEYMAN % 
PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, NewJersey. 











A CLERGYMAN 


who is an experienced traveler is going abroad 
with his tamily and a few other people ; win- 
ter in Italy. and other, points in Europe. 

Six months. Two vacancies. 8,419, Outlook. 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Long tour party sails Feb. 2. A month 
each in Egypt and Palestine. Party for 
Spain sailing Jan. 12 or 19. Short tours to 
Egypt and Palestine sailing Feb. 2and 
3. Special tour to Mt. Sinai. ms 
Poet 8 tours. Jtineraries ready. 

DUNN! NG & CO., 14 Beacon St., pS 








The A Art of Travel the praia! robe 


BY — of Seepem 
Ta Pp. 

, H. A POWERS Price 20 20 cents. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


20 Trinity Place, Boston 
SIXTH TOUR 
Miss Harriet W. May will take a party of 
from one to three ladies for a leisurely, 
Comfortable tour through Italy and the Orient 
this winter and spring. First-class in all re- 


pecial arrangements for private 
1, Outlook, ne ? 








UROPE, 1907, $250 to $1,000. Small 
parties. Write for pinerary, also particu- 

lars of free trip. Addr ighest Refer- 
ences, 249 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EGYPT re advantages, 
HOLY LAN tes 7 oof Tours ct Rerope. 


American Travel Cinb,, Wilmington, Delaware 


Fourth Select Party jis‘ 


in November. Limited to four members. 
References exchanged. 8,389, Outlook. 





Feb. 2. Select Party. $900. 
Special acvantages cul- 





sails for 





HOTELS AND RESORTS 


FLORENCE PENSION PALAGI, 


Arno Acciaioli 22 
Clean, pleasant house. Very central. =. 


tiful view. Terms moderate. 
CONNECTICUT 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.—First-class in all . 
home comforts. H. M. Hirrcucocs, MD: 











The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


m all year. Easy of access, Write f 
pookig t B. "FT itees SS . Manager. 





inter accommodations at “Edgewood 
odge,” Norfolk Connecticut, 

for a few refined persons. M ern house, cen- 
tal, nomeiie, sanitary. No invalids. Sitting 
‘oom and n, parlor on second floor. $10 to 
$12 weekly, “Ad ess Mrs. Joun C. KENDALL. 


ed bees’ = RIDGE INN,” Redding 
Ridge, Coane. would like a few 
ermanent boarders for the wee. House 
ated by furnace and open ; modern 
improvements. Address M. A. Russron. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Hamilton Wins Kets 3: 


A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; g table; liberal mnpraement 5 
splendid location ; convenient to ail | + 
interest; local and long-distance ’phones 
rooms. waneiente, accommodated, $2.50 per 
day and up. Spe rates for a prolonged 
stay. For " Particulars and booklet address 
VING O. BALL, Proprietor. 














Carroll Springs Sanitarium 
40 minutes by trolley, 15 min, by train from 

Weenie D. ddress G. H. 

WRIGH MI D., Forest Glen, Maryland. 


GEORGIA 


The Van Valen Sanatorium 
201 Capitol Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
For the reception of Nervous, Mental, and 

Chronic Diseases. The method of treatment is 
Pexchotogical, Write for detailed ppoumenen 

free booklet. Practice established 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 














BERMUDA 
‘hermaaa VICTORIA LODGE 





THE (WALPOLE INN ot 


pens May 24th, 1 
Creu, godt Foor plans oe ona lication. 


PL 
Mrs. M. F. ETCHINGS. Manager. 








Opposite Victoria Park ne Cedar Ave. 
Private Bosed, a. Hy to SM Pry eek. 
{iTH, y en 
Overlooks beautiful 
harbor of Hamil- 
t 


Abbotsford on. 15 minutes from 


town. a in ag ERests, Terms $15.00 to 
SfOW'M. BELL, Hamiton. 





NEW JERSEY 
An attractive home 


Lakewood, N. J. Ara euete 
who do not care for. hotel life. Liam 


sunny rooms, with and without pri 
Best location, Address 8, 34, mS 
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NEW JERSEY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NEW YORK 





The Sait Breath of the Sea Brings Health 


GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE FINEST PLACE TO SPEND 
THE FALL AND WINTER 
Elegant new Building with every 
convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal 
and other Baths given. Sea water 
largely used. F. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Mgr. 


THE SAVOY 
CHELSEA, ATLANTIC CITY 
Directly on the beach. Special Sept. and 
Og, rates. Address (Miss) S. M. HAN- 

’ as above. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
Open Throughout the Year 
Let us send you our booklet. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLONIAL INN WINNSBORO, S.C. 


October to May. Good 
hunting. Fine dry climate. Modern conven- 
ences. Misses VANDERHOOF & REYNOLDS, 

















Pinebluff. N. C. 


ie mid and dry climate, its sandy soil, and 

access combine > inake it a very de- 

sirable winter home. nite information 
for booklet write to ‘the 

“CHAIRMAN OF ADVEKTISING COMMITTEE. 





NEW YORK 


Avon Springs 
Sanitarium 


At AVON ON THE GENESEE 
A Delightful Place 


for Recuperation 


The famous Avon Suiph ur Water, 
used for over a century, effects wonderful 
ak in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, and 





Invigorating Autumn air. Fine drives. 
Beautiful fall scqyery. In the course of the 
Genesee Valley Hunts. 

Write for illustrated booklet and special 
rates for fall and winter months. 

Avon Sulphur Water in jugs and 
bottles sent to any address. Prices on request. 


Dr. W. K. eer Physician in Charge 
AVON, N. Y¥. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massa 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate; a os 
conveniences. Dr. JO HN C. FIS HER, 
resident physician. Write _for booklet to 
Edwar Gleason, Prop. 








Clifton Springs 
wo Sanitarium » 


The Model Health Resort with all the com. 

forts of a home. A resident staff of ten ph 
sicians, a corps of trained nurses ‘and attend 
ants, experienced in all method: 
Surgical, Electrical, and Bdecthen ame 
treatments. A bountiful table. Service 
throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 
lowest of any institution Eng similar advan. 
tages. nd for booklet 


The Sanitarium, Cliftes Springs, N.Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best of the Werner 
ville Resorts its own post-o 
Walters Park, Pa.” Booklet, 


Wy SRNR ESYILLE. PA. — THE 

SET—A mountain health resort, 

Fine climate.Convalescents an: semi inva. 

Booklet. Rates $10 and up per week. J.D, 
Moyer, M.D., Mountain Sunset P. 0:, Pa 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


’ VIRGINIA 


ERMINAL HOTEL, West Point, 
Va_ Open all the year. Finest of hunting 
and wij ‘rounds. Write for booklet, etc. 
G. E. GUVERNATOR, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


























THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 





The rate for notices in this Department is Seven Cents for each word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 


including those in the address. 


to you, twenty-five cents is charged for the address. 


Lf you desire to have answers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 
The first word of each advertisement ts set in capitals, with- 


out extra charge; other words may be set in capitals uf desired at fourteen cents for each word. Orders should 
be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


TWO business women, college gradvates, 
will rent to women unfurnished rooms .n their 

apartment on Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 

Moderate rates. 5,174, Outlook 

FOUR or five adults wanted in private 
home for winter months. Refined accommo- 
dations. References. Box 51, Burlington, 
Vermont. 

A cultured home, thirty minutes from New 
York; large sunny room, private bath, for 
young lady, fifteen to twenty years old, ‘who 
ou like advantages of city, with chaperon, 
in private family where no boarders and no 
children. 5,167, Outlook. 


DOCTOR Fer rguson, Dalhousie, N. B., 
Canada, will take four patients into his house. 
Comfortable home for sick or invalid. 


YOUNG business woman wishes partly 
furnished room, board, private family, near 
6th St., West. 5,149, Outlook. 


LADY will rent complete, new, attractive 
turnishings for eight-room apartment for win- 
ter or longer, to adults only. 5,155, Outlook. 

GENTLEMAN and wife desire two rooms 
and bath, with good plain tale, in _ refined, 
quiet private home in New York City, be- 
tween 20th and 5yth Sts., West Side preferred. 
5,153, Outlook. 

WIDOW will give, to 
home and care to two elderly ladies, an in- 
valid, or orphan children. 5,125, Outlook. 

COMMISSION business netting $11,000 
in nine months wants sales manager. Must 
invest in dividend paying preferred stock. 
5,14, Outlook. 


ople of means, a 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED-—Active partner with capital 
m successful manufactory. Highest refer- 
ences given and required. 5,132, Outlook. 

START ima high class mail order business. 
Spare time or evening at home. Big money 
init. We print you either large or small cata- 
logues with your name on them and supply 
good Hjeweh at_wholesale. American Na- 
tional Jewelry Co., 311 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, 

SiLIT ARY school for sale in Middle 

est; old and successful; exceptional site, 
fine buildings and —— Owing to death 
of owner, can be t on tavorable terms. 
8,34, Outlook. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. Suite of rooms, bath, 
and board in REY ‘INED modern ‘home. 
References. 5,126, Outlook. 

TREASURER wanted for large manufac- 
turing | cpempany Must invest in 7% paying 

vi gos Volume of business, $360,000. 
5,145, Outl ook 
\ HALF interest in puccenstul business s sol 
ege can ught by ri: Party e 

000 annually. 5,146, Out 


FOR THE HOME 


“SUNSHINE Powders,’’gems of thought, 
lovely birthday gift for an a ed friend or in- 
valid. cere. to lease ! cts, box. Mrs. 
Henry M. ell (** shut-in’’), Pasadena, 
California. 

ENTERTAIN i nae 3 FS. pia tor church, 
home, school, club. Dowell Rice: 
Worthington, Mass. 








FOR THE HOME 


E MBROIDERING done, _ household 
linen, waists, lingerie, etc., in shadow a 
and French work. Box 77, ignum, 

HOMEMAKING A PROFESSION. 
Booklet free; correspondence courses. 
American School Home Economics, Chi- 
cago. 

eee i sent. 4 Orton ie 
promptly. Suits sand ts to order. 
references. M. W. Wightman & Co.. a est 

Si.. New York. 

SCRAT CHING caused by ECZEMAis 
humanely and ently prevented by use use of 

*HAND-I-HOLD” BABE MITS. Thum 
Sucking ogres by same method. Free book- 
let. R. Clarke & Co., 246 Summer Street, 
Boston, in 

LACE curtains cleaned and made fireprod 
at usual laundry rates. Protect life and prop 
erty by tw | your curtains to Price Fire 
proofing Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Sample 


submitted, —_ 
—__—_— 


HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED—COMPETENT TEACH- 
ER for two GROWN children. Must have 
experience and best reterences, speak French 

rman, be companionable, and enter into 
their sports. Address 5,138, Outlook. 

WANTED-—An | active, 
young woman to take entire charge 
children at Tuxedo, ages 434 and 54. 
ences required. ‘Address 115 East sth Si, 
New Yor 
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THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 





HELP WANTED ~ 
Teachers and CGovernesses 


) and expenses. Come to Maine cam 
mer 1907. Bring five campers. Stam 
elope brings particulars. Wallace Mason, 
rth Andover, Mass. 

(URSERY governess wanted to take 
veand care tor two children seven and 
t years old. Applications must contain 
particulars, includmg references and 

ves required. 5,094, Outlook. 

y D — GOVERNESS - SECRE- 
RY, COLLEGE GIRL PREFERRED; 
d hand essential. Charge of daughter 

i Home and salary to the right 
lewoman of charm and mental 

ipment. J i 
- Thompson, Sparkill, New York. 


EACH ERS—We put our successful rec- r 


of 20 years back of you. Let us place you, 

ite to-day. The New Century Teachers 

eau, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 

’ANTED—Two servants to do the work 


la small tamily in the country. West In- 


s, Japanese, or Swedes preferred. Refer- 
we sary Cc P'West 33d Street 


H 

YANTED—As mother’s helper, a young 
an to assist with four children and make 
If generally useful. Please give refer- 

ts and salary expected. Address 235 
nge Road, Montclair, N. J. 

AMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
ls in need of housekeepers, matrons, 

nographers, mother’s helpers, companions, 
,address Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 

bvidence, R. I. 


Business Situations 


DIRECTOR for girls’ clubs needed after- 
nand evenings in Jacob Riis Settlement. 
m-resident; must play piano. Apply 48 
inry St., New York. 
ALESMAN experienced in handling sta- 
line; salary, $30 weekly. Other —— 
file. Write for list and plan. Business 
portunity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 
EARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 
TTER-WRITING by mail from, man 
p built up half-a-million dollar business. 
demand for good correspondents. Pros- 
us free. Page-Davis School of Business 
ter-Writing, Dept. 132, Chicago, III. 
UPERINTENDENT—Man of strong 
cutive ability who can get results out of 
te of men; no “*has been” considered. 
te Hapgoods, 305 & 307 Broadway, N. Y 


fully, givi 

rience, 
OLPORT ERS wanted for parts of N. Y. 
. Address Room 1,228, 156 Fifth Ave., 


AN or woman wanted by mail order cata- 
¢ house to travel, collect, and appoint 
ts. No capital or experience required. 
a week. Expenses advanced. Address 
— Desk A8, 381-385 Wabash Ave., 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Governesses 


EACHER OR TUTOR, Yale graduate, 
Beta Kappa. Preference, languages; 
h other branches if necessary. Best of 
erelerences, 5,036, Outlook. 
KPERIENCED Hanoverian visiting 
er has unexpected vacancy. Primary 
advanced English, French, Latin, good 
Ic; private and school experience. Best 
rences, 5,121, Outlook. 
UTOR—Yale graduate wishes to engage 
tor to boys preparing for college or who 
Private instruction. eferences 
. 232, Livingston Hall, Columbia 


education and experience, just 
med from Europe, desires a position of 
y sponsibility, such as prncoaens 

pitls’ school, executive assistant, or wi 
fnire management of household with 
hildren and servants for par- 
travel, References given 

Outlook, 


Write, giving all particulars, to 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Governesses 


TUTORING in Orange, N. J.. or its vicin- 
ity is desired by a young lady who has had 
experience in teaching. 3,173, Outlook. 


~ Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


DO you need in your home or business a 
woman of tact and good judgment? 5,172, 
Outlook. 

A refined, educated woman df good health 
and active habits desires a position in the 
country; Eastern Penna. preferred. Com- 

tent to take; active part-and interest in all 

ouselt utiess ard to instruct and chap- 
eron young people. 5,171, Outiook, 

MIDDLE-aged_ woman desires position 
in family to do shirtwaist making and pon 
sewing. City or country. 5,169, Outlook. 

LADY of experience would like position 
as managing housekeeper, institution, school 
chaperoning, clerical work. 5,170, Outlook. 

_ POSITION—Working housekeeper, inva- 
lid’s companion. Experienced. 5,162, Outlook. 
POSITION wanted by Protestant New 
England woman as housekeeper. Thoroughly 
competent and experienced in every detail of 
comfortable homemaking. Reference from 
present employer. 5,165, Outlaok. 

COLLEGE wornan, who is an experienced 
traveler both at home and abroad, desires a 
position as traveling companion for the 
winter. References. 5,143, Outlook. 

WANTED—Responsible position in home 
by educated lady witn years’ experience in 
Germany, or as companion, or governess an 
mottier’s helper. ould like daughter_ot 
nine with her. Mrs. K., 52 Cooper St., 
Auanta, Ga. 

WANTED-—By young woman (physician 
and competent nurse), position with an invalid. 
No objection to traveling. 5,139, Outlook. 

CAPABLE GENTLEWOMAN of re- 
finement wishes position in charge of house- 
hold, companion, or secretary. Experience. 
5,137, Outlook. 

A lady desires a position as mother’s helper 
or useful companion. References. Address 
5,156, Outlook. 

LADY would like position as companion ; 
will travel. 5,157, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady, having lived several years 
abroad, with fluent knowledge of French, 
German, and traveling Italian, desires posi- 
tion as companion to lady traveling in Europe. 
References given and required. 5,130,Outlook. 

POSITION as secretary-companion by 
capable young .woman of refinement, read 
aloud, sew, wi ting so travel. References ex- 
changed. R.A., Morton, N. Y. 


Business Situations 


BUSINESS MAN, with office. can give 
few hours each day as representative for some 

ood standard line in Boston territory, Ad- 

ress “* Business,’’ care of b 
Room 946, Exchange Building, Boston. 

WELLS College graduate, middle-aged, 
wishes position as companion, private secre- 
tary, or assistant in library. 4,970, Outlook. 

SECRETARYSHIP wanted by college 
woman with five years’ business and literary 
experience. 5,133, Outlook. 

SEC RETARY TE AC ee, ae 
rapher, by lady, Chicago University gradu- 
ate. Brvokhurst, Route 10, Hopewell Junc- 


tion, New York. 


LIVE STOCK 


PURE Boston terrier Pups. 8 months 
old, from registered stock, Excellent house 
ogs. Kind, intelligent, bright. Prices $25.00 
to $35.00. 5,168, Outlook. 

15,000 FERRETS. tg e book for 6 cts. 
about these animals T aT EXTERMI- 
NATE RATS, HUNT RABBITS. Price 
list free. Samuel Farnsworth, Middletown, 


io. 

ENGLISH BULLDOG PU PPIES, bred 
from imported stock. George B. MacLean, 
Box 1,323, Los Angeles, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Employment. for a patient 
and his nurse in kitchen gardening or horti- 
culture. Wages no object. Place must be in 
Connecticut within a radius of 75 miles of 
New York City. 5,164, Outlook 

PUPIL nurses wanted at the West Phila- 
delphia Hospital for Women. Address 
Superintendent, 4035 Parrish St. 


owe, 











MISCELLANEOUS 


WE own and offer for sale on easy terms 
our PRAIRIE FARM LANDS IN BOW- 
MAN COUNTY, NORTH DAKOTA, 
jocated g tne St. Paul Railway extension 
to the coast. Mild climate, RICH BLACK 
SOIL, food water supply, are the induce- 
paeate ¢ 4 sare bringing poate ’ the train 
oad into this fertile country. ree years 
ago this land sold for $5 an (=, It is now 
s $ 


so 
12.50 an acre and advancing eve 


ling at 
ay: Equal in every Teapect to Illinois lan 
selling at $100 an acre. ‘The rise in land values 
will make you rich. Write to-day for maps 
and terms of sale. Western Land Securities 
Company, Endicott Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 

IF you want to buy a machine, engine, 
boiler, power equipment, electrical, steam. 
pneumatic, or any other machinery—anything 
in the machine line—tell us what you want 
and we will see that you get full descriptions, 
prices, catalogs, etc., from all the first-class 
manufa cturers in that line. We charge nothing 
for the service. Address Modern Machine 
Daily News, Security Building, Suite 31, 
Chicago. 

CLERGYMAN RETIRING seeks oc- 
cupancy and charge of residence of party 
traveling. Westview, Cherry Valley, N. , 2 
_ AN examination for entrance to the train- 
ing class of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Public 
Library will be held November Ist. All in- 
terested should apply to the Librarian, 26 
Brevoort Pl.ce, for further information. 

WOMEN MAKE MONEY AT HOME 
HONESTLY. Full plans 10c. Catalo 
FREE. Thomas W. Edwards, 203 East 48t 
St., New York City. 

WANTED — STUDENT. NURSES 
Write for terms. Canandaigua Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, Miss Mar 
Brooks, Superintendent, Canandaigua, N Vv. 

_MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, film 
views, magic lanterns, slides, and_ similar 
won ers for. os e. Coa ogue pee. Ye also 

uy magic picture machines. films. . etc, 
X. tek. 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

EUROPEAN tours. Teachers and minis- 
ters who can secure yatronage address Amer- 
ican Travel Club, Wilmington, Delaware. 

DO YOU KNOW THE FLAVOR OF 
PURE Lo na —_ thirty, cqnts for 

" c ai . 
Middletown, Y. — — 


. INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32,90 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 


LAMENESS, strains, soreness, etc. 
be ‘relieved by ‘Arthur & Arthur’ Liniment. 
er eee 
Ing. n cents for a » rt 
& Arthur, 48 West lath St. New York. 


PATENTS AND PATENT 
LAWYERS 


PROTECT your ideas. Send for Invent- 
or’s Primer. Milo B. Stevens & Co., 89) 14th 
St., Washington, D. C. Established 1864. 
Branches, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 


POULTRY 


FANCY pigeons, Satinettes, Turbiteens, 
etc. H.E. Johnson, Melrose, Mass. 
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With the express pur- 
pose of learning at 
first hand the sentiment of voters in the 
State of New York, a member of the 
staff of The Outlook last week made a 
journey to the upper part of the State. 
By conversations with men in the streets, 
in the shops, and in their offices, by some 
confidential interviews with political 
leaders of both parties, by observing 
both candidates before hearers previous- 
ly unacquainted with them, he encoun- 
tered a great variety of opinion and feel- 
ing, The rush of Democrats, not all of 
independent temperament, to the support 
of Mr. Hughes, the nominee of the Re- 
publican party, was too obvious to require 
confirmation in personal talks; and the 
quiet intention of many more Democrats 
to vote for Mr. Hughes without openly 
breaking with their party was made ap- 
parent by the expressions of individuals ; 
but the support given by former Repub- 
licans to Mr. Hearst, the nominee of his 
own incorporated Independence League 
and the Democratic party, was less 
obvious; it was therefore all the more 
interesting to unearth. In one of the 
larger cities a man sat in a cobbler shop 
with his stocking feet on a newspaper 
while the cobbler repaired his shoes. 
He was evidently a small tradesnian. 
He was not a party man, but he might 
be termed normally a Republican. He 
predicted, rather vindictively, that Hearst 
would “sweep the State.” He put his 
support of Hearst on the ground of the 
Increase in the number of swollen for- 
tunes, the idleness of rich men’s sons, 
and the difficulty of competing with big 
concerns. A retail merchant of good 


“Up the State ”’ 


standing in a much smaller city, hereto- 
fore a Republican, though from a family 
of Democratic traditions, was roused 
against the oppressive power of big 
Corporations ; he resented the action of 
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the Railroad Commission in delaying 
action on the franchise for a through 
trolley line which would improve trans- 


portation facilities between several 
cities; he felt—rather than knew— 
that the franchise was held up by 
a railway that disliked the prospect 
of a competitor ; he felt that the people 
were helpless because they had no way 
of holding the Commission to account ; 
he vaguely felt that somehow Mr. Hearst 
could, if he would, cure all industrial 
and political evils; he was inclined to 
doubt, not Mr. Hearst’s ability, but his 
real intentions; when he was asked as 
to the value of Mr. Hearst’s specific 
promises, he was not prepared to answer. 
A mild-faced, quiet-voiced workingman, 
a Republican all his life, confessed his 
adherence to Mr. Hearst and predicted 
that the vote for him would be a surprise. 
A deaf old man, excited by the Hearst 
meeting, walked along the street shout- 
ing so that he could be heard a block 
away: “ That’s the man! I’ve been a 
Republican all my life, and I’ve been 
voting for a lot of rottenness. Talk 
about a square deal! What we want is 
a new deal—all ’round!” A watery- 
eyed young fellow, who finally turned 
into a saloon, said that he had heard 
nothing but Hearst until the day before ; 
“You wouldn’t ’ve known Hughes was 
runnin’,” was the way he expressed it. 
In general, these men represented pretty 
fairly the groups which are supporting 
Mr. Hearst: the man who is embittered 
by class feeling and wants vengeance; 
the man suddenly roused against the 
unjust power of certain corporation 
managers, and about ready to accept 
any candjdate who is vociferous in prom- 
ising remedies ; the unobtrusive socialis- 
tic workingman; ithe natural bigot who 
has fallen under the spell of Hearst; 
and the rather shiftless, thoughtless 
883° 
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loafer who follows the herd to which he 
belongs. Unlike one another in many 
respects as these men are, they are alike 
in one respect, their reliance upon a 
single individual to deal with social and 
political ills. There was nothing of 
that sturdy self-reliance and instinct for 
self-government characteristic of those 
islanders off the coast of Maine whom 
Mr. Stowe tells about in another column ; 
although none, except perhaps the first 
of these men, was apparently foreign of 
origin, their attitude toward public 
problems seemed to be that of the for- 
eigner who looks to a kindly paternal 
government rather than that of an 
American who joins with his fellow- 
citizens in dealing with public problems 
at first hand. 


® 


Party F In contrast with the con- 
7 4 ences fidence of new converts to 
own 

the Hearst movement was 

the calm belief expressed by Democrats, 
some within and some without the Hearst 
camp, that Mr. Hearst could not possibly 
be elected. With one exception, the 


avowed followers of Mr. Hearst expressed 
their faith with almost violent generali- 
zations ; the supporters of Mr. Hughes, 
on the other hand, were equally earnest 
but much more self-restrained in their 


opposition to Mr. Hearst. In no case 
did a Hearst follower give any reason 
for advocating Mr. Hearst’s election 
beyond the fact that in some form or 
other he voiced their discontent. Mr. 
Hughes suffers from the disadvantage 
of comparative obscurity.. Mr. Hearst 
has been advertising himself for years; 
Mr. Hughes is known only to those who 
followed the course of the insurance and 
other investigations. That this is not 
as great a disadvantage as it may seem 
was illustrated by the remark of a street- 
car conductor. He confessed that he 
took little interest in the campaign, but 
added : “I meta fellow the other day that 
was a Hearst man when he came to this 
city, and when he went away he was for— 
for—what’s his name ?—I forget—the 
other man.” Yet this conductor, whocould 
not even recall the Republican candidate’s 
name, was evidently altogether inclined 
to support him. Party fences are so 
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thoroughly broken down in the State of 
New York that voters do not remain 
long enough in any one pen to be 
counted. The traversing of party bound- 
aries will probably be increased by the 
deals between the Independence League 
and the Democratic machine. How 
many of Mr. Hearst’s .followers who 
joined the Independence League will 
turn from him because of his transactions 
with Democratic bosses, and how many 
“machine” Democrats will “knife” 
him because of his reliance upon man- 
agers of the Independence League and 
his unfaithfulness to agreements, can 
only be surmised. The fact that Mr. 
Hearst has allowed Mr. Murphy to name 
most of the candidates on the judiciary 
ticket for New York County may alien- 
ate many men of the Independence 
League ; the fact, which has lately trans- 
pired, that the Independence League is 
itself a corporation controlled by a small 
committee may alienate still more. On 
the other hand, both these facts may 
mollify machine Democrats who are not 
troubled by any political conscience so 
long as they see a chance for spoils. 
Members of labor unions won by Mr. 
Hearst’s bid for their support seem to 
pay little attention to the significance of 
political trading, though there are signs 
that some of these are rebelling at the 
prospect of being delivered to Mr. 
Hearst by wholesale. At political rallies 
of both parties the noise is made by the 
few. The many are mainly interested 
in seeing the candidates and _hearirg 
the arguments. 
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As the campaign in New 
York State develops it is 
becoming clearer every day 
that the issue is one between real 
reform and sham reform. Mr. Hughes, 
the nominee of the Republican party, 
but also the candidate to whom thov 
sands of Democrats have given theif 
allegiance, has shown in his speeches 
that his ability to master questions of 
governmental policy is equal to the abil- 
ity he displayed at the insurance inves 
tigation in mastering the intricate and 
tortuous dealings of untrustworthy finan 
ciers. Mr. Hearst on the other hand, 
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who is the nominee of the Independence 
League and the Democratic party, has 
treated public questions with insolent 
unfairness. His methods of discussion 
are so patently dishonest that they can 
be explained only on the ground that he 
expects his hearers to be so hypnotized 
by his reiterated statements and so mas- 
tered by passionate resentment against 
wrongs that they will nat listen to reason. 
There is some basis for Mr. Hearst’s 
expectation; for unquestionably there 
are a great many votérs throughout the 
State, some of them of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence, who are allowing them- 
selves to be guided by the catch-words 
of the so-called Hearst editorials. In- 
stances of Mr. Hearst’s irresponsibility 
in dealing with facts are so numerous 
that only one or two can be chosen as 
examples of the rest. This is an extract 
from Mr. Hearst’s speech at Corning 
last week. ‘That there may be no ques- 
tion as to its accuracy, we quote from 
the report of it in Mr. Hearst’s own 
paper, the New York American: 

Now, my friends, as the net result of Mr. 
Hughes’s investigation of the insurance com- 
panies, we have the substitution of ruthless 
Kkyan for the more or less harmless Hyde. 
We may hope, if Mr. Hughes is elected and 
investigates the State departments as he 
investigated the insurance companies, that 
Mr. Ryan will soon have control of the bank- 
ing institutions and the railway interests, as 
well as the insurance interests. 

The fact that the transfer of stock from 
Mr. Hyde to Mr. Ryan took place, not 
as a consequence of the investigation, 
but weeks before the investigation was 
even decided upon; that Mr. Ryan put 
the stock into the hands of disinterested 
trustees ; that, as a direct consequence 
of the investigation, one insurance presi- 
dent went practically into exile and an- 
other to death; that a new set of men 
have come into control of those com- 
panies in which abuses were discovered ; 
and that, most important of all, a new 
body of drastic insurance laws was placed 
on the statute-book, Mr. Hearst knows 
as well as anybody. He made his 
Statement apparently recklessly, assum- 
ing that most of: those who heard or 
read it would not encounter the facts 
that prove it false. One more instance 
must suffice. Recently a Hearst paper 
Stated on its editorial page that Mr. 
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Hughes, after receiving a retainer from 
the Attorney-General of the State to 
help him argue a motion in a gas suit, 
took the money and went to Europe. 
Not only has the Attorney-General 
denied this, but Mr. Hughes has ex- 
plained that he prepared for the argu- 
ment and argued the case, and has not 
asked or got a cent. And yet Mr. 
Hearst up to this week has refused to 
put Mr. Hughes right before the com- 
munity on a matter that concerns his 
personal and professional reputation. 
Last Sunday the American and Journal 
(as the Sunday edition is called) for the 
first time included the denial in a re- 
port of Mr. Hughes’s speech, after Mr. 
Hughes had repeatedly stated in public 
that he had looked in vain for any edi- 
torial retraction. Mr. Hearst’s morn- 
ing paper in New York is named the 
American, and his policy and method he 
calls Americanism ; but, as Mr. Hughes 
says, with admirable'self-restraint, ‘“‘ Noth- 
ing is American that is not fair.” Most 
of Mr. Hearst’s argument consists in 
declarations in one form or another, but 
always adorned with epithets, that Mr. 
Hughes is the “corporation candidate 
of the corporation party,” the chosen 
standard-bearer of the “ plunderbund.” 


® 


Of Mr. Hughes’s speeches, 
that in Odd-Fellows’ Hall 
on the east side of Buffalo 
last week may be taken as typical. Situ- 
ated in a quarter of the city inhabited 
largely by working people of German 
origin, the hall was filled with men most 
of whom were evidently wage-earners. 
A sleet storm, which covered the streets 
with slush several inches deep, stopped 
the street-cars, and broke down the wires 
so that the electric lights were extin- 
guished, failed to prevent the gathering 
of a large crowd that occupied aisles as 
well as seats. Mr. Hughes began by 
explaining the sound business reasons 
that justified the formation of incorpo- 
rated companies. Then he asked: 


Mr. Hughes’s 
Speeches 


Does my opponent, when he talks about 
the corporations, about corporation people, 
about corporation attorneys, about people 
controlled by corporations, fail to recognize 
these business reasons for corporations? 
Not at all. He is a corporation himsei.. 
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He then explained that Mr. Hearst’s 
papers were published by corporations : 
the New York American by the Star 
Company, the New York Evening Jour- 
nal by the New York Evening Journal 
Publishing Company, and Das Morgen 
Journal by the Morning Journal Associa- 
tion. The authority for this was a letter, 
a copy of which Mr. Hughes had with 
him, signed by Clarence J. Shearn, coun- 
sel for these companies—“ corporation 
attorney,” as Mr. Hughes commented. 
In addition, there is another Star Com- 
pany, a New Jersey corporation, organ- 
ized just to hold stock, capitalized at 
one million dollars and bonded for one 
million dollars. Without any taxable 
property in New York, and bonded for 
the full amount of its capital, it pays no 
taxes in New York. The companies 
publishing the Evening Journal and the 
German Journal escape taxation because 
Mr. Shearn, as Secretary, petitioned to 
have the assessment revised on the 
ground that each had an indebtedness 
exceeding its assets. Mr. Hughes had 
failed to find any record that the other 
company, the Star Company that pub- 
lishes the American, paid any taxes. 
By this means Mr. Hearst, who, accord- 
ing to the last available records, is the 
owner of substantially all the stock of 
these corporations, escapes not only the 
payment of taxes on these newspaper 
properties, but also the payment of dam- 
ages for injuries and libels, as he has 
done. This is exactly the method of 
those trust magnates whom Mr. Hearst 
bitterly attacks. As Mr. Hughes said: 


Reform, like charity, should -begin at 
home. And whenanybody talks to me about 
corporations and the evils of corporations 
and the wrong things that are done by cor- 
porations, and I find out that he to all intents 
and purposes is a corporation, I want to 
know what he does. ... I want to know 
whether we have in his own relation to cor- 
porate business such evidences of genuine- 
ness and sincerity that we can take any stock 
in what is promised. 


Mr. Hughes affirmed his belief in the 
State control of corporations and in the 
labor laws—specifically in larger appro- 
priations and equipment for the Depart- 
ment ef Labor to enforce them, the 
Eight Hour Law, the Child Labor Law, 
and the Employers’ Liability Law. In 
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response to Mr. Hearst’s large promise, 
made in his letter of acceptance of the 
Independence League nomination, that 
he“Wwould remove the head of the bank- 
ing department, Mr. Hughes pointed 
out that it was the Senate that had the 
power to remove that official; but he 
added : 


I have seen a great deal in the public 
prints in regard to the condition of our De- 
partments. ... I haven’t had information 
in any official or responsible way, but if I 
am elected, I propose to have an examination 
of my own. I have done something along 
that line; I think I know how to do it; and 
if you know anything about it, come and tell 
me; and when I find out in a responsible 
manner, after I have taken the oath of office, 
what the facts are, I shall deal with it justly 
and fearlessly. 


Mr. Hughes has not been personally 
advertised as Mr. Hearst has been, but, 
if he has time before election day, he will 
make himself known to the people of the 
State. 


@ 


It was inevitable that 
Colorado should some 
day have a reaction 
from the political conditions that have ob- 
tained in that State for many years. The 
agricultural development has advanced 
so that the products of the farms exceed 
in value those of the mines, vast as is the 
mineral output of the Centennial State. 
Along with this progress has come a 
demand for a fairer political manage- 
ment, one that shall recognize those out- 
side of Denver and not connected with 
the mines. Denver has nearly one- 
third of the State’s voters ; its street-car 
system is said to control Denver, and 
the president of the company is a politi- 
cal boss, with control of the Republican 
“machine.” The Republicans nomi- 
nated for Governor, Philip B. Stewart, 
who was in-a hospital during the Con- 
vention. When he recovered, he de- 
manded that Justice W. H. Gabbert, 
nominee for the Supreme Court, with- 
draw. ‘This failing, Stewart himself left 
the ticket, and after his place had been 
offered to at least three others, it was 
accepted by the Rev. Dr. Henry A. 
Buchtel, formerly a missionary to Bul- 
garia, but now Chancellor of Denver 
University. He isa Methodist, and was 


Political Uplift 
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pastor .of several churches in Indiana. 
The Democrats have renominated Mr. 
Alva Adams, who was a candidate two 
years ago, an election scandal following 
the counting of the votes ending in the 
Lieutenant-Governor, J. F. MacDonald, 
acting as Governor during the biennium. 
Adams is running for a “ vindication,” 
and also ona promise that he will not be 
a candidate against United States Sena- 
tor Thomas Patterson when the latter 
comes up for re-election next January. 
Patterson’s domination of the Demo- 
cratic Convention was as absolute as was 
that of Evans, the tramway magnate, in 
Republican ranks. Into this somewhat 
complicated situation has come the in- 
dependent candidacy of Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, famous as the head of the 
Juvenile Court of Denver, and author of 
the Adult Delinquency Law of Colo- 
rado. He is a Democrat, but freely de- 
nounces corruption in his own party, and 
has announced his candidacy for Gov- 
ernor on this simple platform: “ Against 
bosses and bossism, and for representa- 
tive government. If the fight requires 
the sacrifice of such a small thing as 
myself, I will gladly make it. The 
people shall not be disappointed by any 
weakness or evasion on my part. I am 
in the contest to win, come well, come 
ill.” Naturally, Judge Lindsey, despite his 
prominence as a reformer and his effect- 
ive work in transforming the Juvenile 
Court into a thing of helpfulness, has 
political enemies. These have been 
bitter in their attacks, and have robbed 
him of some support he expected. But 
the women of the State believe in him, 
and admire his work for children—and 
women vote in Colorado! 


@ 


With the college students 
giving their “ yell” for one 
candidate for Governor, the 
newsboys organizing marching clubs and 
‘probation bands ” for another, and the 
miners’ union cheering for a third, the 
campaign is sufficiently spectacular for 


Demand for 
Clean Hands 


the most critical. But+ underlying all 
this is the demand of the citizenship of 
Colorado, which has at heart the good 
of the State and its institutions, for clean 
hands in State government and the elim- 
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ination of special favors for particular 
interests. In a State where a large part 
of the population is employed by wealthy 
corporations, where conditions are such 
as to enable the unscrupulous political 
manipulator to secure advantages un- 
favorable to the welfare of his fellows 
and for his own profit, it requires unceas- 
ing vigilance on the part of the lovers of 
good government to secure rights in the 
interest of all. Itis by no means certain 
that Judge Lindsey will win in his cour- 
ageous contest. He will have against 
him the shrewdest politicians of both 
parties, and will be assailed by the cun- 
ning arts of the strongest interests in the 
business life of the State; but he will 
do this—inject into the campaign a sen- 
timent for clean hands in government, a 
recognition of the rights of the average 
citizen as well as of those of the corpo- 
ration and the union, that will give to 
Colorado something tangible in the direc- 
tion of political betterment. This it is that 
the State needs, both from an ethical and 
a business point of view. The disgrace- 
ful events in the mining regions a few 
months ago injured the State more than 
they did the mine-owners. The political 
manipulator has been a greater enemy 
to the commonwealth than the labor 
agitator. If the campaign being waged 
with such striking features shall result 
in an awakening of the better element of 
Colorado’s population and the realiza- 
tion on the part of its farmer citizenship 
of the power possessed in the ballot for 
good government, it will not be in vain. 
The courts of Colorado have been par- 
ticularly the object of criticism. Prob- 
ably in no State are judges so freely 
denounced as there. On more than one 
occasion the justices of the Supreme 
bench have been hung in effigy. This 
distrust of the courts does not tend to 
inspire respect for the nominees of the 
leading parties, most of whom are run- 
ning for re-election. The people feel 
that there should be a reform in the 
judiciary as well as in other branches of 
the government, and their dissatisfac- 
tion with some of these nominations may 
have some bearing on the result of the 
campaign. On each ticket a woman has 
been named for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction—a recognition of the woman 
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vote, concerning which much anxiety 
exists. The contest is not only spectac- 
ular but it is bitter in personalities, re- 
gardless of the high character of some 
of the nominees. It is to be hoped that 
the State will register its vote on the side 
of honor in government and enter the 
new era of higher political existence 
which it so sorely needs. 


@ 


Last week the Policy- 
holders’ Protective As- 
sociation, of which 
James C. Colgate, a banker of this 
city, is President, in a published state- 
ment declared that Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson is back of the so-called Inter- 
national Policy-holders’ Committee, and 
that Mr. Samuel W. Untermyer, who is 
acting as its counsel, is really represent- 
ing the plans of Mr. Lawson. This 
gives publicity and the sanction of repu- 
table names to a report which has been 
current in financial circles in New York 
City for at least three months past, and 
is widely credited by men who are well in- 
formed on insurance matters. The Policy- 
holders’ Protective Association further 
affirms that the success of the Interna- 
tional Committee would put the control 
of the two great competing life insurance 
companies, the New York Life and the 
Mutual Life, into the same hands, and 
pertinently asks policy-holders: in the 
Mutual to consider the question, “ Will 
our interests be subordinated to those 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, or will the interests of that com- 
pany be subordinated to ours?” It is 
certain that if Mr. Lawson should gain 
control of either corporation, the interests 
of the policy-holders would be in the hands 
of a man whose autobiographical ac- 
count of his financial transactions shows 
him to be a very unsafe trustee; and 
this report, to which we can now refer 
with propriety, gives emphasis to our 
counsel to policy-holders in both these 
companies to keep the present adminis- 
tration in office for another year. It is 
true that the methods pursued in this 
campaign by the Mutual Life officers 
have not been above criticism, and both 
companies will be, to a certain extent, 
on trial for the next year. It will be 
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necessary for their officers to be exceed- 
Ingly scrupulous and frank in every 
detail of management. But if the ad- 
ministration of either of them should 
prove to be unsatisfactory, it will be pos- 
sible in the next annual election to make 
a less revolutionary and therefore safer 
change in the Board of Directors. 


® 


Roman Catholics 
constitute nominally 
nineteen - twentieths 
of the French popu- 
lation. According to the Concordat, or 
agreement of 1801, signed by Napo- 
leon and Pope Pius VII., the French 
Government has paid to the Roman 
Catholic clergy their salaries, both as 
compensation for the Church property 
confiscated by the French Revolution 
and in return for the right to approve 
and nominate clergy for preferment. 
Napoleon believed that the State would 
thus always have the upperhand. Upon 
his fall, however, the Church’s influence 
steadily increased, until, after the estab- 
lishment of the Third Republic in 1871, 
resentment arose because of the efforts 
of certain clericals to restore the mon- 
archy to France, so as to regain the 
Church’s greater influence under that 
form of government. Gambetta’s phrase, 
“Le clericalisme, voila l’ennemi,” became 
a proverb. Finally the Dreyfus case 
showed how thoroughly a few monastic 
orders had undermined the loyalty of 
some educational establishments to the 
Republic, and through them had actually 
begun to affect the army. Premier Wal- 
deck-Rousseau’s bill, passed in 1901, 
providing that all associations, monastic 
or otherwise, must be registered by the 
civil government, resulted in the expul- 
sion from France of numerous recalci- 
trants. There was also dissatisfaction 
with certain reactionary prelates. Arbi- 
trary action on the part of the Vatican 
led to the closing of the French embassy 
there, and as the Church maintained an 
uncompromising attitude, the French 
Government ‘nearly a year ago, entirely 
ignoring the other party to the contract, 
abolished the historic Concordat itself. 
The Government’s summary nullification 
of a time-honored contract deeply offend- 
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ed many Roman Catholics, and caused a 
first and permanent objection to the law 
thereupon passed, which practically sepa- 
rates Church and State in France. Exist- 
ing Church property may be continued 
to be used as such only on condition 
that after December 11, 1906, it shall be 
administered by “associations cultuelles,” 
or associations for worship, which are to 
be composed in communities of less than 
a thousand inhabitants of at least seven 
persons, in communities of from one 
thousand to twenty thousand inhabitants 
of at least fifteen persons, and in com- 
munities of over twenty thousand inhab- 
itants of at least twenty-five persons. 
The law does not recognize the right of 
bishops to administer the property of 
their dioceses in trust, in fee simple, in 
a corporation or in trusteeship with lay- 
men. This apparent incompatibility with 
former discipline in France, where the 
bishop has remained somewhat of a lord 
temporal as well as spiritual, forms the 
second objection of Roman Catholics to 
the new measure. A third lies in the 
Unless 
“associations cultuelles” are formed, 
the Church loses the use of its houses of 
worship, without exception even of build- 
ings for charitable .nd educational pur- 
poses. If the “ associations ” are formed, 
they may receive the hundred million 
dollars’ worth of Church property not 
confiscated by the French Revolutior ; 
they may have free use of all churches, 
provided the buildings are kept in repair ; 
they may receive subscriptions, fees, 
rents, and endowments. A fourth ob- 
jection to the law is found in the pro- 
vision that these “associations” are 
drastically limited in the acquirement of 
property and in its administration. 


® 


actual despoiling of the Church, 


Now what are the 
advantages in the 
separation law to 
Roman Catholics in 
France? First and chiefly, it liberates 
the Church from an unholy alliance with 
the State in the matter of preferments. 
French priests and.bishops are, in gen- 
eral, worthy of entire respect, religiously 
and socially. The best among them and 
in the Roman Catholic laity were as mor- 
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tified to be subservient to an increasingly 
irreligious government as were the best 
French statesmen at the sight of a large 
part of the State’s resources placed at 
the service -of the Vatican, and thus 
diverted to a use hardly above suspicion 
in the minds of a majority of French- 
men, who recall certain intolerable politi- 
cal interferences by the Roman Curia. 
While the State gradually withdraws 
financial support from the clergy, it has 
instantly and fortunately withdrawn all 
influence in ecclesiastical appointments. 
Even the lost wealth may ultimately be 
more than regained by the Church under 
these more self-respecting conditions, for 
the Roman Catholic Church in France 
should now become for the first time in 
her history a practically unalloyed spirit- 
ual force. While the State’s loss of the 
power to approve and to nominate may 
possibly be used by the Church to make 
every new French ecclesiastic a political 
reactionary, we believe that the welcome 
freedom of action will be employed by 
the bishops and the Pope to increase 
the number, not of the Church’s militant 
knights, but of her spiritual saints. Such 
freedom ought to double the influence 
of the real Church party in the French 
Parliament, and ought to increase in yet 
larger measure that of the priests out- 
side. Finally, since the law’s passage, 
there has come about a liberty in epis- 
copal gatherings in France unheard of 
for over a century. Though every one 
must be impressed by the subtle force 
of the relations and traditions charac- 
terizing the history of the Holy See and 
“the eldest daughter of the Church,” 
as expressed throughout the whole 
French social and religious fabric, both 
Church and State in France would have 
been stronger, we think, if they had been 
separated. If this be true of the past, 
it certainly will be true of the future. 


® 


When the first num- 
ber of the Saturday 
Review of Books, 
issued by the New York Times, appeared 
in 1896, many of the leading daily 
newspapers contained literary depart- 
ments, usually confined to certain pages 
and days of the week. The Times saw 
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the possibilities of enlarging the scope 
of this survey of books and literary in- 
terests, of printing it in detached form, 
and of giving it added importance and 
convenience. The first reviews were writ- 
ten by the regular staff of the paper, and 
filled eight pages of its present size; the 
progress of the review, in terms of size, 
is indicated by the fact that it has been, 
on occasions, enlarged to fifty-six pages, 
and that great difficulty is found in keep- 
ing it down to its normal size of sixteen 
pages. Its success has been due to the 
skill and judgment with which a real 
demand on the part of an increasing 
number of readers has been met, and to 
the general fairness, courtesy, and good 
judgment with which the review work 
has been done. One of the foremost 
citizens of New York in point of char- 
acter, intelligence, and independence of 
judgment said, not long before his death, 
that the Saturday Review was one of 
the most creditable things in the coun- 
try. Jt is certainly one of the most cred- 
itable products of American journalism ; 
one of the evidences of a desire to know 
the best that is being said and done in 
the world. Its appearance week after 
week is the best possible proof that there 
are a large number of men and women 
who seriously care for the thought and 
imagination of the world expressed in 
terms of literature; whose interests are 
distinctively intellecival; and who are 
aware that the material side of life, 
although insistent and pressing at every 
point, is, after all, of quite secondary 
value. Under the editorial direction of 
Mr. Edward A. Ditmar, the .Saturday 
Review presents every week a very ade- 
quate survey of literary conditions, and 
keeps its readers in touch with the intel- 
lectual activities of the world, in so far 
as those activities find literary expression. 
It deals largely, of necessity and inten- 
tion, with the news side of literature, and 
is an excellent example of the sound and 
impertant treatment of literature from 
the journalistic point of view; but it 
also gives its readers well-considered 
and sane judgments of books. Its inten- 
tion is not to present technical, critical 
reviews, but rather to indicate the value 
of books as contributions to the informa- 
tion, the inspiration, the recreation, and 
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the education of the men and women of 
to-day. In the very interesting com- 
ments of men and women of literary dis- 
tinction published in the Review of last 
week, Mr. James Lane Allen says of that 
publication, “Both the gravity of its 
judgments and the freshness of its temper 
render it a vital force, and the multitude 
of those who look to it for serious guid- 
ance, or from lighter motives, testify alike 
to its solid character and to its range, 
its sunniness, its readableness.” To this 
very intelligent and happy characteriza- 
tion little need be added. ‘The Times 


Review never makes the blunder of con- 
founding censoriousness with criticism, 
bad temper with independent judgment, 
and the inward satisfaction of inflicting 
a wound with the consciousness of speak- 
ing the truth in its integrity. 


8) 


Adelaide Ristori When they read the 

announcement of the 
death of Adelaide Ristori in Rome on 
Tuesday of last week, many men and 
women recalled with a quickening of 
their pulses the extraordinary dignity, 
pathos, and beauty with which she in- 
vested certain great tragic figures years 
ago. ‘They remembered the thrilling 
moments when, as Marie Antoinette, she 
appeared on the balcony in the Tuileries, 
in response to the cries of the mob, with 
the litthe Dauphin beside her. They 
saw her “ moving like a star,” as Burke 
said, in the brilliant court circle, and 
they saw her moving with queenly dig- 
nity to the scaffold. Few women on the 
stage have been more richly endowed 
by nature, or have done more by per- 
sonal character and artistic endeavor to 
give the drama standing among the great 
arts. In the minds of Americans espe- 
cially, she is identified with some of the 
most exacting parts in dramatic litera- 
ture—Judith, Marie Antoinette, Medea, 
Lady Macbeth, Francesca da Rimini, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Lucretia Borgia. 
She awakened great enthusiasm because 
of the simplicity and vigor of her meth- 
ods and her power of interpreting great 
emotions. Her method was in striking 
contrast to that of Duse, who alone 
among the Italian actresses of the time 
can be compared with her. She had 
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re animation and variety than Duse, 
wre natural dignity and elevation than 
rnhardt, more restraint and tragic 
ver, though less sensibility, than Ellen 
rry. There were effects in dramatic 


<pression which wete beyond her, but 


must be ranked, by virtue of her 


vor, the naturalness of her method, 


| her power of passion, among the 
it actresses. In certain respects she 
; the greatest of her time, capable of 
vroducing tremendous emotions and of 
rpreting great natures overshadowed 
calamity with a depth of feeling and a 
‘nity of bearing which simulated, if 
‘ did not actually realize, greatness. 
she lacked somewhat the atmosphere 


f tenderness with which some women of 


‘genius have been able to invest their 
sonations, she was unsurpassed in the 
ver of diffusing a kind of tragic sad- 
of suggesting the fathomless depths 
‘agic experience, when it comes to 
and women of deep capacity for 
ering, One of her greatest persona- 
Marie Antoinette, revealed her 
onality, her character, and her artat 
- best; and no more moving and 
sressive piece of acting has been seen 
he stage of our time. Born at Civi- 
Italy, in 1826, the child of strolling 
rs, she was already on the stage at 


ie of four years, and at fourteen’ 


is taking the title réle in “ Fran- 

1 da Rimini.” Popularity came to 
irly. She was well taught, made a 
itic marriage with a young Italian 
man at twenty-five, renounced the 
on the birth of her son, returned to 

» help an unfortunate manager, and 
creeted with such boundless enthusi- 
that she found it impossible to 
iin in private life. On her eightieth 
day she was overwhelmed with 
rs, gifts, and admiration and affec- 
of all kinds. The King called on 
n person, and Rome crowded the 
nemorative performances in one of 
ishionable theaters, Salvini opening 
e by reciting verses in honor of the 
s. The Minister of Education or- 
| a gold medal struck for the occa- 
ind commemorative performances 
given in theaters in all parts of 
It may be added, as part of the 
of this gifted woman’s career, that 
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no woman in private life was more faith- 
ful or devoted to her domestic duties, 
and none more nobly charitable. She 
refused to receive the large proceeds 
from the commemorative and benefit per- 
formances held in the theaters through- 
out Italy on her eightieth birthday, and 
the money, at her request, was invested 
in a fund for the benefit of destitute and 
invalid members of her own profession. 


@ 


A recent investigation 
conducted by a commit- 
tee representing eighteen College Settle- 
ments, and reported in Charities for 
October 6, exhibits an appalling amount 
of oppression in the city of New York. 
More than 130,000 women are work- 
ing in more than 39,000 city factories, 
Here are some specimens: A bindery 
working its hands seventy-eight hours 
a week ; a brass bedstead factory seven- 
ty-five hours ; a laundry seventy hours ; 
a delicatessen factory sixty-nine. A 
candy factory last winter worked them 
seventy-one hours a week, with half an 
hour off for dinner and none for supper 
except on Saturday. The makers of 
misses’ and children’s fine dresses dur- 
ing the rush season work sixty-seven 
hours a week, “then take their work 
home and toil till eleven at night.” Re- 
fusal to work overtime is checked by 
fear of discharge. All this, and vastly 
more, in face of the law forbidding more 
than sixty hours’ work per week, and 
work between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. The 
latter provision has been temporarily set 
aside by a local court undertaking to 
deny the principle underlying the factory 
legislation of an entire century, and 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States—that the State may inter- 
fere where the contracting parties are 
not on an equality, or where public health 
requires that a party shall be protected 
against himself. The sixty-hour limit 
remains nominally in full force. But 
last winter the Factory Department 
stated, “It is impossible even to esti- 
mate the number of offenders, but I 
would place them between 5,000 and 
10,000 in this city.” The advantage is 
all on the side of those who are deter- 
mined to beat the law. Inspectors ac- 
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complish nothing. No employers have 
been convicted and fined. The testi- 
mony of overworked employees is re- 
quired to prove violation of the law, and 
to give it means discharge. It cannot 
be had from those in the dilemma of 
work or starve. But what of the facto- 
ries in which this overwork of women 
goes on? “ Many,” says the investigat- 
ing committee, “are as badly built, as 
dark, unsanitary, and unwholesome as 
the worst tenement.” - A twine factory 
is mentioned. The workers had just 
come out at noon “covered from head 
to foot with fibrous dust.” The air 
within was dust-filled; “the fiber of 
hemp gathered rapidly on our clothing.” 
Is it any wonder that the white plague 
of tuberculosis attacks the white slave ? 
By organized effort workingmen have 
largely gained an eight-hour work-day. 
Working women and girls, less able to 
organize for self-protection, need, if they 
are to fulfill the functions of motherhood, 
to be protected against the exploitation 
of their physical and mental life by a 
greedy and inhuman industrialism. The 
churches should actively espouse their 


cause by awakening an energetic public 
sentiment in its behalf. Such a public 
sentiment was effective last year in the 
matter of life insurance. This also is 
for a sort of life insurance more urgently 
needed, and not only in the city and 
State of New York. 


@ 


In addressing the So- 
ciety of Medical Juris- 
prudence in New York a few days ago, 
Dr. Darlington, Health Commissioner of 
the Port of New York, said some things 
worth considering on the subject of 
“ Noises and their Control,” a topic of 
great interest in all parts of the world. 
It is the habit of those uncritical people 
whose knowledge of American conditions 
is equaled only by their ignorance of 
foreign conditions to speak of noises as 
if they were the special characteristic of 
the American city. As a matter of fact, 
all cities are noisy, and none more so 
than those on the Continent and the 
small cities in England. This is also true 
of the cities of the Far East, the bazaars 
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of which hum with sound which some- 
times rises into the most discordant and 
piercing tones. ‘The “central roar” of 
London seems to have a quality of its 
own by reason of a certain massive 
monotony of sound. In Paris the noises 
are staccato and pierce the ear; in Ital- 
ian cities the quiet of the evening is 
broken by a passionate intensity of talk 
which the uninitiated take as preliminary 
to violent altercations, but which simply 
means that the men at the tables on the 
sidewalks are talking about the crops or 
the weather. The old towns of Ger- 
many, like those in England, retain many 
of their medizval habits; and nothing 
about medizval town life was more 
characteristic than extreme neighborli- 
ness, the people pouring into the streets 
on all occasions and filling them with 
loud talk, shouts of laughter or of anger. 
There are, nevertheless, certain new 
noises in modern life which are especially 
trying, and among these must be counted 
the steam whistles, motor vehicles of all 
kinds, and the electriccar. Dr. Darling- 
ton recognizes the fact that some of these 
sounds are apparently unavoidable ; he 
also recognizes the fact that many of 
these noises are illegal, and might be 
suppressed if popular sentiment de- 
manded their suppression. ‘The empha- 
sis of Dr. Darlington’s address rested 
on the statement that the only hope of 
making modern cities more tolerable to 
the ear is by the creation of popular 
sentiment against the continuance of un- 
necessary noises and in favor of the 
enforcement of existing laws. The New 
York Tribune quotes Dr. Hyslop, the 
eminent London alienist, as saying re- 
cently that city noises are a leading cause 
of brain disorders. There is no ques- 
tion that they contribute to nervous 
unrest and irritability, and that the mis- 
chief goes on while men sleep as well as 
while they are awake. Both the Health 
Board and the Police Department have 
sufficient authority to lead the way; and 
while, in this country at least, very few 
reforms are set in motion until public 
sentiment has been aroused, the lack of 
public sentiment cannot be regarded as 
excuse by either of those Boards for the 
failure to perform their present duty. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW WORLD 


W hich ? 


The most important question now be- 
fore the American people is, Shall the 
corporations control the State, or the 
State the corporations? Are the money 
kings sovereign, or are the people? 
Two men ask the suffrage of the people 
of the State of New York. Both claim 
to believe that the State should control 
the great corporations. Elsewhere in 
this issue we give our readers detailed 
character studies of these two men. 
Which of these men has the better claim 
for support by believers in Industrial 
Democracy ? 

The personal character of one is above 
reproach; the personal character of the 
other is by no one respected. 

One is earning his living by his per- 
sonal industry; the other is a multi- 


millionaire by inheritance. 

One has driven dishonest magnates 
from the head of great corporations and 
compelled the reorganization of the 
corporations on democratic principles; 
the other is the head of a corporation 


which he has used to evade taxes and 
escape personal responsibility. 

One has helped drive from control a 
political boss who represented corporate 
interests; the other owes his nomination 
to a boss who is the servant of corrupt 
corporations. 

One is not accused by his bitterest 
enemies of bribery ; the other is charged 
‘with wholesale bribery by responsible 
accusers. 

One received his nomination unsought, 
from an unbossed Convention ; the other 
from a Convention in which a majority of 
the delegates voted as they were bid by 
their bosses. 

One represents the best elements in 
his party after the worst elements had 
been driven from control; the other, the 
worst elements in his party after the 
better elements had been cheated out 
of their legitimate authority. 

Which of these two men is more likely 
to drive the corrupt boss from govern- 
ment and the corrupt manager from the 
corporation, and make both government 
and corporation serve the cause of the 
common people? That is the question 
for the voters in New York State to 
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answer at the polls on the sixth of next 
November. 


& 
The Spirit of the New 
W orld 


If there is any man who, on reading 
Mr. Root’s speech at Rio de Janeiro, is 
not filled with pride in his country and 
in the really great constructive statesmen 
to whom its soil and its institutions have 
given birth, it is because that man is 
totally incapable of appreciating the 
splendors of a democratic and neighborly 
form of government. We have in Russia 
to-day uniforms, fétes, pomp, insignia, 
titles, and that which is called nobility. 
But what a government and what a life 
for those whom Lincoln called in love 
the Common People! Mr. Root’s long 
journey encircling the continent of South 
America and the address which he made 
interpreting the true spirit of democracy 
illustrate in an epoch-marking way that at 
the bottom of all really successful govern- 
ment and really true national life lies what 
so many of us make the mistake of calling 
a commonplace virtue—neighborliness. 

In some quarters the New Testament 
is a little out of fashion to-day. Its pre- 
cepts are considered tolerably useful for 
women and children, and for primitive 
communities having little to do with the 
world, but impossible of practical appli- 
cation for men of affairs who have 
empires to create, States to govern, cities 
to administer, or large industrial and 
commercial enterprises to conduct. But 
if Mr. Root’s continental journey—a 
journey which, in our estimation, is 
likely to have a historic influence upon 
the whole civilized world—does not illus- 
trate the second greatest commandment 
of Christendom, we have misread and 
misunderstood the sermons of the divinest 
preacher the world has ever known. 
“Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like unto 
it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” 

On these two commandments hang all 
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empires and all civilizations. No poli- 
tics, no diplomacy, no commerce, can 
permanently endure that is not based on 
righteousness, justice, and neighborli- 
ness. ‘To deal successfully with Mexico, 
South America, Cuba, and the Philip- 
pines, the United States must be not 
only great, but a great neighbor. It is 
because Mr. Root believes this, has ex- 
pressed it simply and naturally in his 
relations with the diplomatic circle at 
Washington, manifested it in visiting the 
South Americans, and put it into words 
in a speech the simplicity, brevity, and 
human sympathy of which recall Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, that he has done 
more to bring South and North America 
together in a mutual understanding and 
sympathy than years of formal diplomatic 
negotiations and dozens of complicated 
treaties could possibly do. 

Hitherto there his been a persistent 
lack of social, diplomatic, political, and 
commercial understanding between North 
and South Americans. Differences of 
climate, race, language, manners, and 
customs have been hard either to under- 
stand or to overcome. Diplomatically 


and politically the situation has been 
colored by the rapidly growing power of 


the United States in the world. While 
in the face of a common danger, the 
Latin-American republics welcomed this 
power as a protection from possible peril 
to themselves of conquest on the part of 
European nations. ‘There was below it all, 
however, the suspicion that our attitude 
toward them was not one of an unselfish 
neighbor desiring to protect a weaker 
one, but that of an arrogant neighbor 
aiming to exact benefits from a weaker 
one. At the time of the Spanish War 
this suspicion grew, and it was widely 
supposed in South America that our 
Government had embarked upon a cam- 
paign of conquest which indeed might 
possibly result in the absorption of the 
whole Western Hemisphere. Of this 
conquest Porto Rico and Panama were 
supposed to be the first-fruits. The 
other States would then follow. 

This was the condition of feeling to 
allay and correct which Mr. Root’s great 
journey was undertaken. A_ reference 
to the map and a careful reading of the 
address, both of which appear elsewhere 
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in this issue of The Outlook, cannot fail 
to impress the reader with the magnitude 
of Mr. Root’s task and with the splendid 
success with which he has achieved it. 

And if this country fails to take to 
heart for its own guidance the sound 
and inspiring advice which Mr. Root 
has given to our South American neigh- 
bors, it will make a deplorable mistake, 
For, as Mr. Root has said, “a people 
whose minds are not open to the lesson 
of the world’s progress, whose spirits are 
not stirred by the aspirations and the 
achievements of humanity struggling the 
world over for liberty and justice, must 
be left behind by civilization in its 
steady and beneficent advance.” 


& 
Honesty inthe Munistry 


In renewing my subscription to your paper, 
permit me to express my high appreciation 
of its character during the past year. How- 
ever, its attitude in the Crapsey case has 
seemed to me most immoral, and not such 
as I care to have commended to my family. 
I do not know by what species of casuistry 
it can be reasoned that honesty, honor, and 
truthfulness are necessary in business rela- 
tions, but may be dispensed with in the 
higher walks of life, or that a man’s oath in 
court is important, but of no account in the 
Church. C. D. A. 

If there is any difference, the stand- 
ards of honesty, honor, and truthfulness 
should be higher in the Church than in 
business relations, and the minister 
should be more scrupulous in his con- , 
formity to those standards. It is impos- 
sible for The Outlook to express too 
strongly this conviction. We are afraid, 
also, that it will be impossible for us to 
make our correspondent see why we 
think that standard requires the Protest- 
ant minister to oppose errors in his 
Church. We may not succeed in giving 
him our point of view, but we may make 
his letter an occasion for giving that 
point of view to others. 

The Roman Catholic doctrine respect- 
ing the relative authority of the Church 
creeds and of the Holy Scriptures 1s 
thus explicitly stated in the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV., which is a recognized 
authoritative symbol of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church: 

I I most steadfastly admit and embrace 
the apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, 
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and all other observances and constitutions 
of the Church. 

II. I also admit the Sacred Scriptures 
according to that sense which the Holy 
Mother Church has held, and does hold, to 
whom it appertains to judge of the true sense 
and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures; 
neither will I ever take and interpret them 
otherwise than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers. 

Luther, and, following him, the Reform- 
ers, took direct issue with the Roman 
Catholic Church on this subject. Lu- 
ther’s fundamental doctrine was that the 
authority of the Bible is above that of 
all Church creeds and traditions, and as 
it is a book for the individual, so the 
individual has a right of private judg- 
ment in interpreting it. These were the 
two fundamental issues joined between 
the Roman Catholic Church and Luther. 
What is the final standard? Rome said 
the Church ; Luther said the Bible. How 
shall the Bible be interpreted? Rome 
said by the Church ; Luther said by each 
individual for himself. This Lutheran 
doctrine has been embodied in all the 
great Protestant creeds. It is thus ex- 
pressed in the Thirty-nine Articles of the 


Church of England: “Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salva- 


tion: so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the 
Faith, or be thought requisite or neces- 
sary to salvation.” 

The same fundamental principle is 
expressed in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith: “The whole counsel of God, 
concerning all things necessary for his 
own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and 
life, is either expressly set down in 
Scripture, or by good and necessary con- 
sequence may be deduced from Scrip- 
ture: unto which nothing at any time is 
to be added, whether by new revelations 
of the Spirit or traditions of men.” 

Every Roman Catholic minister by his 
ordination vows pledges himself to ac- 
cept the creeds and traditions of the 
Church and to interpret the Scripture 
according to them. Every . Protestant 
minister by his ordination vows pledges 
himself to accept the Scripture, to teach 
in accordance with the Scripture, and to 
Oppose whatever appears to his con- 
science and judgment to be repugnant 
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to the Scripture. He does this impliedly 
by accepting Protestantism, because this 
is the essential principle of Protestantism. 
He does this explicitly by the form of 
his pledge, as, for example, in the follow- 
ing promises contained in the office for 
the ordering of priests in the Episcopal 
Church ; the italics are ours : 

Are you persuaded that the Holy Scrip- 
tures contain all Doctrine required as neces- 
sary for eternal salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ? And are you determined, out 
of the said Scriptures, to instruct the people 
committed to your charge, and to teach 
nothing as necessary to eternal salvation but 
that which you shall be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scripture ? 

Answer. 1am so persuaded, and have so 
determined, by God’s grace. 

Will you be ready, with all faithful dili- 
gence, to banish and drive away from the 
Church all erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to God’s Word? 

Answer. Iwill, the Lord being my helper. 

Nor are these pledges qualified or 
modified by the pledge “to minister the 
doctrine and sacraments and the disci- 
pline of Christ as this Church has re- 
ceived the same.” On the contrary, alike 
the fundamental doctrine of Protestant- 
ism as embodied in the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the other vows of the priest 
make it clear that the doctrine of the 
Church is always subject to re-examina- 
tion in the light of Scripture, which is 
the only standard. 

The Outlook therefore holds that hon- 
esty, honor, and truthfulness require 
every Protestant minister to teach relig- 
ious truth in accordance with the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures of the Old and 
the New Testament; to bring his con- 
science, his reason, and all the resources 
of scholarship available to the interpre- 
tation of those Scriptures; to teach 
nothing, however it may be enshrined in 
Church traditions, which he thinks con- 
trary to those Scriptures; to oppose 
everything, however sanctioned by eccle- 
siastical authorities or Church traditions, 
which he thinks contrary to the essential 
spirit of those Scriptures. This is more 
than his liberty; it is his sacred duty. 

The question how far a minister may 
use in public worship a liturgy which 
expresses or implies convictions which 
he thinks unscriptural is another ques- 
tion, which we here do not discuss. It 
is a question which concerns only minis- 
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ters of Churches which are bound to the 
use of liturgical forms of worship. In 
teaching, all Protestant ministers are 


bound by their primary obligation to the 
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creeds and traditions of their Church 
only so far as in their judgment those 
creeds and traditions conform to the 
teaching of Scripture. 


THE HAYSTACK MEETING 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great 
judgment seat ; 

But there 1s neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they 
come from the ends of the earth. 


“\HESE lines of Kipling would 
have been an appropriate motto 
to hang over the platform of the 

Haystack meetings, for they embody the 
spirit of modern missions. At times the 
militant note was struck—paganism an 
enemy, the church an army, missions a 
campaign, the battle-song ‘ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers; but that was not 
the dominant note of the meeting; it is 
not the dominant note of nrodern mis- 
sions. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall in 
his East Indian lectures has truly inter- 
preted the modern spirit. Missions are 
the meeting of East and West face to 
face, in mutual respect—all vice and 
all superstition a common enemy, all 
goodness and all truth a common inheri- 
tance, and a better understanding of the 
All-Father a common aspiration. 

A hundred years ago five young men, 
met for prayer in a maple grove, were 
driven by a thunder-storm to seek shelter 
in a haystack, and there formed a reso- 
lution to organize a movement to carry 
Christianity to the heathen world. Out 
of that beginning has grown the whole 
modern missionary movement in Amer- 
ica. The centennial anniversary of this 
occasion was celebrated by a four days’ 
meeting at North Adams and Williams- 
town under the auspices of the (Congre- 
gational) American Board. The most 
picturesque feature was the out-of-door 
meeting in the field where the original 
Haystack prayer-meeting had _ been 
held. The rain which fell intermittently 
throughout the week ceased, the clouds 
which hung dark and lowering without 
intermission cleared away, the sun came 


out, and a congregation of a thousand 
gathered on the sloping hillside in the 
only memorial service of the week. Im- 
pressive had been the morning service 
in the new and beautiful college church, 
with its un- Puritan chancel, reading-desk, 
and pulpit, its vested male choir, and 
its ecclesiastical dignitaries in the robes 
of their office—but not so impressive as 
the simpler afternoon service, with the 
cloud-frescoes in the blue dome atove, 
the sober-hued hills about, the clear sun- 
shine in lieu of the softened light of the 
cathedral windows, and the great congre- 
gation in their song drowning the note of 
the cornet which professed to lead them. 

But even this meeting was prophetic, 
not historical. The main address, de- 
livered by Dr. A. J. Brown, Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board, was on “The 
Work of Missions for the Next Hundred 
Years.” This was characteristic of all 
the sessions. ‘These men were too much 
absorbed in the work they had to do to 
spend any time in gratulation over the 
work that had been done. ‘There was 
no historical address. ‘There were ref- 
etences to the Haystack Meeting, and 
to Samuel J. Mills’s motto, “ We can if 
we will,” but no account of that meeting 
and no attempted panoramic picture of 
what had grown out of it. The faces of 
speakers and audiences alike were turned 
to the future, and any portrayal of the 
achievements of the past would have 
received but scant attention. 

This keynote was struck in the open- 
ing address at Williamstown on Wednes- 
day morning by President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College, in a contrast between 
the old and the new theological premises 
of the missionary movement. ‘The con- 
trast was concisely but not, as he apolo- 
getically affirmed, “ roughly drawn.” 


A hundred years ago God was a judge; 
the Bible a statute-book; earth a court 
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room; man a prisonerat the bar: Christ our 
advocate; the cross of Christ the price of 
our release ; death the end of the trial; and 
eternity the duration of the sentence. . 
Our premises to-day are very different... . 
God is our Father-friend; man his pupil- 
child; earth a home-school; the Bible a 
series of letter-lessons; sin the unfilial, un- 
brotherly attitude; Christ our Brother- 
teacher; the cross of Christ is the price he 
paid, and we must pay, for living the filial 
and brotherly life in a werld of selfishness 
and hate; hell is self-exclusion from the 
rightful place in the Father’s heart and 
home; heaven is the joy of fellowship with 
Christ and all true Christians in the service 
of God and our fellow-men, here and every- 
where, now and evermore. 


This clue was followed by Dr. Brown ir 
the afternoon, in an address which should 
suffice to convince even the most skepti- 
cal that the Church has in her service 
some men as statesmanlike as any who 
are serving the State. He showed that 
conditions abroad have changed not less 
than at home. The pagan world is as 
cosmopolitan as the Christian world. 
“The new Chinese Presbyterian Church 
at Weihsen typifies the elements that 
are entering Asia, for it contains Chinese 


brick, Oregon fir beams, German steel 
binding plates and rods, Belgian glass, 


Manchurian pine pews, and British 
cement.” While thus the East is getting 
acquainted with the West, the West is 
getting acquainted with the East. “No 
man to-day despises the Japanese, at any 
rate not the Russian; and we hear more 
of the industry of the Chinese and the 
intellect of the Hindu.” ‘We are no 
longer under illusions as to what the 


heathen are, and the heathen are no, 


longer under illusions as to what we 
are,” These changed conditions require 
new methods and a new attitude. 
Missions are no more to be regarded as a 
romantic crusade, but as a part of the 
same work which we pursue at home to 
promote the higher and better life: our 
business, not to send American evangel- 
ists everywhere, but to give the concep- 
tion of essential Christianity to a foreign 
people and leave them to propagate it— 
“to plant Christianity and help it get 
Started, and then educate it to take care 
of itself.” Therefore our missionary 
work must be less sectarian and more 
broadly Christian. We may use denom- 
inational machinery, but not to make 
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denominational Christians. ‘In India,” 
said Dr. Brown, “I met a swarthy native 
who knew just enough English to be 
able to tell me that he was a Scotch 
Presbyterian ’—this as an illustration of 
how not to do it. Dr. Brown certainly 
interpreted the spirit of the Haystack 
Meeting, and I hope that he interpreted 
the spirit of all Protestant Missionary 
Boards, in saying, “ Let the Asiatics ac- 
cept Christ for themselves and develop 
for themselves the methods and institu- 
tions that result from his teaching.” 

The same spirit of frank recognition of 
changed conditions found expression in 
the very remarkable paper of President 
King, of Oberlin, on “ The Changes of a 
Hundred Years in Missionary Theory 
and Practice,” in which he made what 
was to me a new contribution to theo- 
logical thought in tracing the changes 
in an understanding of Christian truth 
and life at home to effects produced 
on modern thought by what he called 
the laboratory work pursued abroad. 
We have not only found out what man 
is by going to him as a friend and a 
helper, but we have found out what 
Christianity is by employing it in help- 
ing our brother man. The same spirit 
received another expression in the elo- 
quent figure of Dr. Bissell, of India, 
whose portrayal of East Indian life in 
all its strange contrasts was Kiplingesque 
in its picturesqueness. In a great 
forest, he said, are many trees—some 
gnarled and misformed, some fallen, 
some in decay, some dwarfed, some 
growing but still immature, and among 
them one monarch that towers above 
them all: but they all grow out of the 
same soil and are watered by the same 
rains and live in the same _ sunlight. 
Such are the world religions: the mon- 
arch is Christianity. 

I wish that some of my friends who 
do not believe in foreign missions could 
have been there and have consented to 
lay aside for three days their prejudg- 
ment and listen to the evidence before 
them with an open mind, as an honest 
juryman will do when even a suspect is 
before him on trial. Doubtless such a 
one would have heard some things to 
which he would take exception. But— 
Does the skeptic imagine that the Foreign 
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Missionary Movement is inspired by 
denominational zeal? He would scarcely 
have heard Congregationalists or Con- 
gregationalism mentioned even once, nor 
ever an appeal for the “ Board” or the 
“cause,” but only for humanity. Does 
the skeptic think this is a proselyting 
crusade, to make out of East Indian 
natives mongrel New Englanders? He 
would have listened with a sorrowful 
heart as Dr. Bissell pictured India swept 
by a plague or a famine, and her ill-fed, 
ill-housed, ill-cared-for people endeavor- 
ing to escape by placating the wrath of the 
superhuman power, and he could hardly 
have denied sympathy to Dr. Bissell in his 
endeavor to give them a little food, and a 
little medicine, and a little knowledge of 
those beneficent laws of God which 
bring to those who know and obey them 
health and harvests for the body, and 
hope and courage for the heart. Does 
the skeptic imagine that the missionary 
with a beam in his own eye is attempt- 
ing, with an air of superiority, to extract 
the mote from a neighbor’s eye? He 


would, at least for the hour, have found 
himself in fellowship with Dr. Zwemer’s 


frank praise of all that is good in Mo- 
hammedanism, and his earnest desire to 
supplement it with what is better in 
Christianity. Does the skeptic resent 
missions as an attempt to impose ‘on 
another people a religious faith which is 
foreign to their thought and ill adapted to 
their need? He would pause when he 
heard the Secretary of the Missionary 
Board of one of the most conservative 
Churches in the country say that we wish 
to leave the heathen to work out for 
themselves their own institutional forms 
of the new life of faith and hope and love 
which he brings to them ; and when he 
heard one native Christian after another, 
from China, India, Africa, and the 
islands of the sea, say, in the expressive 
phrase of one of them, “ Finite words 
are inadequate to express our infinite 
gratitude for what you have given to our 
people.” Has the skeptic heard that con- 
verts come into the missionary churches 
only for the loaves and fishes? Perhaps 
he would give that accusation less credit 
when he learned that the Chinese Chris- 
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tians last year contributed out of their 
meager incomes $200,000 to Christian 
work in China, and that, taking a day’s 
wage as a standard of values, this was 
equivalent toa million dollars contributed 
by American Christians. Has the skep- 
tic been told that only the poorest and 
the most ignorant in heathen lands are 
ever touched by Christianity ? He would 
at least have to think what is signified 
by the facts that in Arabia Mohammed- 
ans with intelligence enough to read 
and money enough to buy are purchas- 
ing the Gospels in large numbers} that 
the Viceroy of the capital province in 
China has recently published a volume 
on Christianity in China in which he 
“discusses the history of the entrance 
of Christianity into that country with 
tolerable accuracy, and, what is most 
significant of all, with unconcealed sym- 
pathy,” and that a Brahman of, high 
caste and high standing, while still a 
Brahman, has written commentaries on 
two of the Gospels in order to let men 
of his own class know something about 
the Oriental Christ. 

Whoever belicves in social settlement 
work ought to believe in Christian mis- 
sions, for Christian missions are simply 
social settlement work on a great scale, 
in which men and women carry with 
them into the dwelling-places of the poor 
and the sorrowful that gift of personal 
life which is the secret of all lasting wel- 
fare, giving themselves to their fellow- 
men and therewith giving food for fam- 
ine, health for pestilence, knowledge for 
ignorance, hope for despair, brotherhood 
for caste, and the love of a good God for 
a perpetual dread of gods of implacable 
wrath or of merely selfish or, careless 
power. 

These spiritual aspects of the Hay- 
stack Meeting interested me so much 
that I forgot to mention what will, I sup- 
pose, appear to some to be the most im- 
portant incidents of the meeting, that it 
was opened with the announcement that 
the debt had been paid, and that after- 
ward a thank-offering of $13,000 was 
contributed on the very ground where 
the first Haystack prayer-meeting was 
held, L. A. 
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We print below character studies of the Democratic and Republican candidates for the 


Governorship of the State of New York. 
“What is the cause of Hearst ?” 
freq} iently than any other. 


This is the question asked in this campaign more 
Men propound it in much the same spirit of bewilderment that 


they inquire into the cause of an excessively cold winter, an outbreak of cholera in Hamburg, 


an e carthquake at San Francisco. 


very real. 


These can all be accourited for because similar events 
have been studied by scientists, and traced to accepted causes. 
like the “ Hearst movement” in American politics. 


But there has been nothing 
It stands alone in history, and it is 


As his is largely a newspaper campaign and no amount of money could be 


expended to bring about such a condition without the accompanying use of printers’ ink, it 
is only ii the newspaper office that this singular propaganda can be fully understood in all 


its intricate details. 


The article on Mr. Hearst has been prepared without malice by a 


newspaper man of experience in political work, the Washington correspondent of an influen- 
tial New York daily paper, who has rather closely studied the advance of the “ Hearst 


movement” since its inception. 


The character study of Mr. Hughes has been written also 


by a well-known journalist, the Albany correspondent of a great New York newspaper. 
Our readers may rely on the accuracy of the facts stated and on the intimate acquaintance of 
the authors with their subjects —THE EpitTors. 


WILLIAM R. HEARST 


THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 


ILLIAM R. HEARST is the 
central figure of the “ Hearst 
movement.” He is a man 

out forty-three years old. He is ami- 
able, gentle, and soft-voiced. He never 
drinks. He has a long face that lends 
itself easily to caricatures of vacuity 
and cupidity. He is generous to his 
favorite employees, to one of whom 
he pays a salary said to be almost 
qual to that of the President of the 
United States. He has a large per- 
sonal following. If he has any warm 
personal friends who are devoted to him 
for himself alone, it is not generally 
known. He probably has more bitter 
enemies than any man in political life 
today. He boasts that he speaks daily 
to an audience of eight million persons 
through his newspapers. He has exposed 
agreat many wrongs ; he has done much 
good, and undoubtedly considerable evil 
ee it. He has always 
himself the credit. Ifhe is public- 

IT ted for the sake of doing good for 
: good alone, he has not shown it. 
lis friends depict him as a dominating, 
terrible, uncompromising figure, bent on 
scourgin ng the wicked from power and 
iniuence, and bringing about the equal- 
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ity of man. His opponents regard him 
as a young man with an enormous 
inherited fortune, obviously believing 
strongly in no principles, possessing 
no known qualifications for office and 
neglecting the one to which he was 
elected, endowed with no strong charac- 
teristics beyond self-exploitation, widely 
known through his own efforts as an 
opponent of bosses and public wrong- 
doers, yet a candidate for the highest 
office in the land, who depended upon 
the use of money, expended in various 
lavish ways, to attain his ambition. 

It is well to consider Mr. Hearst first 
in his capacity as an editor and second 
as a candidate. He probably had no 
thought of becoming a candidate when 
he appeared in New York City in 1895 
as the new proprietor of the old New 
York Morning Journal. When his father, 
a United States Senator and many times 
millionaire. died, he left his estate to his 
widow, a most estimable and amiable 
woman. It was to rest with her how the 
son was to be provided for. The son 
went to Harvard, and the best that can 
be said of him is that he did not acquit 
himself very well. He was a special 
student, and left college before he was 
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graduated. He led a life of looseness 
and extravagance in San Francisco, but 
he acquired control of the San Francisco 
Examiner and made it one of the best- 
known newspapers in the country. Im- 
mediately. on reaching New York he 
introduced the yellowest journalism the 
city has ever known. He revolutionized 
the newspaper business. ‘The public is 
the best judge of the effect of that revo- 
lution on the tone of journalism, It has 
been said that when some one told him 
that his New York venture would cost a 
million a year, he replied that he could 
stand that for twenty years. There was 
nothing too difficult, nothing too daring, 
for Mr. Hearst to attempt as a feat of 
newspaper enterprise. He firmly believes 
that he brought on the Spanish War and 
freed Cuba. Whether it was a Spanish 
maiden to be rescued from Morro Castle, 
an ice trust to be prosecuted, or a water 
monopoly to be crushed, the Journal was 
always on hand ready to attempt the 
work and increase the circulation. 

All this is preliminary to the “ Hearst 
movement.” It began before the defeat 


of William J. Bryan a second time for 


the Presidency. ‘The Journal had _ be- 
come a very widely circulated paper; an 
evening edition had been started, and it 
paid from the start. Exactly when the 
movement to make Mr. Hearst President 
began it would be difficult to say. Itcame 
like an insidious disease. The first signs 
that were noticed appeared when the 
League of Democratic Clubs was formed 
to aid the candidacy of Bryan. This 
League was an auxiliary to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. There had 
previously been covert mention of Mr. 
Hearst as a candidate for various high 
offices. ‘The league of clubs was formed 
by Mr. Hearst; the active agent was his 
city editor; Democratic clubs sprang up 
like mushrooms all over the country. 
There was a great deal of exploitation 
of the work the Journal was doing, but 
instead of the Journal being given the 
exclusive credit, praise was lavishly be- 
stowed upon Mr. Hearst by his own paper. 
Ile was no longer William R. Hearst ; 
he was William Randolph Hearst. 

He was first elected President of the 
New York State League Club. Then he 
was elected President of the National 
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League of Clubs. In this connection an 
incident related by a man personally 
cognizant of the facts will be of interest 
as showing the starting-point and the 
development of a candidate. Mr. Hearst 
at this time had been the editor of great 
newspapers for fourteen years, telling 
the public its duty and presuming to 
guide his readers. His manner of life 
had been a matter of concern to those 
interested in him politically. When the 
Convention assembled, stories that were 
not creditable to Mr. Hearst were in 
circulation, and it was said that he would 
not appear at the Convention. He was 
brought to the telephone, and one of the 
most prominent Democrats in the country 
told him that he must attend the Con- 
vention if he was going to accept the 
presidency of the League, or the scan- 
dalous stories Would be believed. “I 
will not go if I have to make a speech,” 
said Mr. Hearst. Still he was elected, 
and one of the speakers averred that all 
the expenses of the League had been 
borne by Hearst. From this time open 
efforts were made to give Mr. Hearst 
prominence as a political leader rather 
than as an editor. His papers became 
the most bitter opponents of the McKinley 
administration. He posed as the great 
exponent of Jeffersonian Democracy. He 
made fervid appeals to party regularity. 
A Chicago newspaper was added to the 
journalistic ventures, to be followed by 
other newspapers in Boston and Los 
Angeles. Wherever it was possible, 
William Randolph Heerst, the friend of 
the workingman, was advertised. 

What happened at this time was that 
Mr. Hearst gathered around him four 
men who formed a sort of exploitation 
syndicate to conduct the work of making 
him President. These men were Arthur 
Brisbane, the editor of his papers; Max 
F. Ihmsen, his political manager; S. S. 
Carvalho, his business manager; and 
Clarence J. Shearn, his attorney. Of 
course there were others. Every em- 
ployee of Hearst became a part of the 
machine, but these four men were the 
managers, each working in his own field. 

The inception of the “ Hearst move- 
ment ” was, no doubt, in the brain of Mr. 
Brisbane. He is a man of great force. 
It has been said of him that he writes all 
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the editorials that have made the name 
of William R. Hearst a household word 
among the laboring classes. It has been 
said that he writes most of Mr. Hearst’s 
speeches. Mr. Hearst is not a fluent 
writer nor a successful extemporaneous 
orator. But those who attribute to Mr. 
Brisbane the thundering of the Hearst 
candidacy have not yet gone far enough 
in their inquiry into the inspiration of 
this candidacy. Mr. Brisbane is the son 
of Albert Brisbane, a wealthy New 
Yorker who for many years was the 
foremost exponent in this country of the 
doctrines of Francois Marie Charles 
Fourier. He became a most enthusiastic 
advocate of Fourierism. This is a com- 
plete change from existing conditions— 
the grouping of the world into families 
of phalansteries. The idea of Fourier 
was to group several hundred families 
into a phalanx, united for community of 
property, community of work, community 
of recompense—pure Socialism. The 
elder Brisbane was educated abroad and 
embraced the theories of Fourier, who 
lived and wrote through the revolutionary 
period of France from 1772 to 1837. 
Albert Brisbane was an ardent spirit, and 
as such ehdeavored to have the exact 
Fourier scheme adopted by Brook Farm, 
and he was an intimate friend of those 
gentle social experimentalists of three- 
score years ago. He broke with most of 
his friends because they would not accept 
his ideas, and abandoned Brook Farm to 
its fate after his unsuccessful efforts to 
have Fourierism adopted in its entirety. 
\rthur Brisbane, the son, imbibed his 
father’s socialistic teachings. He was 
educated at the Sorbonne in Paris, that 
hotbed of advanced philosophy, and he 
has been a strenuous advocate of changed 
onditions for man. ‘The conclusion is 
irresistible that when Mr. Brisbane en- 
ered the employment of Mr. Hearst, he 
ound a man whom he could advance 
while serving his own impulses, inherited 
from his gifted and dreamy father, and 
further developed by his own education 
abroad. Through many of Mr. Bris- 
e’s editorials runs this thread of 
cialism. He has been an exponent of 

e Government ownership of railways. 

[t was he who induced David B. Hill to 
ert into the State Democratic platform 


<A 


in 1902 the plank declaring in favor of 
the ownership of the anthracite coal 
fields by the Government. Viewed in 
this light, the ‘“‘ Hearst movement,” with 
a social revolution, in fact, as its goal, 
becomes intensely interesting. The illus- 
trious father failed; the son is following 
in his footsteps. 

While Mr. Brisbane fixed the policy of 
the Hearst newspapers which are being 
used in the “ Hearst movement,” each of 
the other members of this collection of 
managers had his allotted sphere. Mr. 
Ihmsen, the political manager, was to 
attend to the practical side of the work. 
He was the party machinist. He was to 
create the sentiment among unemotional 
party workers whom the thunders of the 
Hearst newspapers had not stirred. He 
was to get the delegates, create the 
Hearst clubs, and have men in every 
State on whom he could call, who in turn 
could call on men in every county. 

Mr. Carvalho, the business manager, 
had his part. He was to see that busi- 
ness came to the newspapers, that cir- 
culation was advanced—that the move- 
ment paid its way. He worked to an 
end which was an innovation in a politi- 
cal campaign—to make it pay as it went 
along. It is doubtful if there ever was 
before a movement for the Presidency 
that paid its way. But no newspaper 
man of experience has any doubt that 
the “Hearst movement-” has heen a 
financial success, no matter how many 
defeats it may have suffered at the 
hands of conventions and electors. The 
circulation agents have followed the 
special train. 

But there was another novelty in mod- 
ern politics—the political staff attorney. 
Mr. Shearn is as much a member of 
Mr. Hearst’s newspaper-political organ- 
ization as Mr. Brisbane or Mr. Ihmsen 
or Mr. Carvalho. He has attended to 
all the suits brought to the destruction of 
the trusts. He filed a bill against the 
railways engaged in carrying anthracite 
coal, alleging a monopoly. His suit was 
finally taken up by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, and a decision is 
soon expected. Mr. Shearn’s duty was 
also to draft bills for the correction of 
various public wrongs, which the candi- 
date was to introduce into Congress— 
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bills for the relief of labor, for the regu- 
lation of railway rates, for a dozen and 
one things were introduced by Represent- 
ative Hearst. When he was asked to 
appear before a committee and explain a 
bill, he was accompanied by Mr. Shearn, 
who did the talking, and the Hearst 
newspapers the next day blazed with the 
name of Hearst. With all his bills intro- 
duced, Mr. Hearst would flit from Wash- 
ington and Congress would see him no 
more that session. 

These were the men who, in vulgar 
parlance, were to “ produce the goods.” 
Each has done his part with zeal, and 
Mr. Hearst has paid the bills and the 
salaries. Mr. Hearst has now been 
through three hotly contested campaigns 
and is in the midst of his fourth. They 
have all been conducted by virtue of the 
coercive power of his newspapers. He 
has become the most tremendous power 
that ever engaged iu political strife. 
Without his newspapers and without a 
credulous and impressive public, he 
would never have been heard of. The 
idea has always been to impress the voter 
that Hearst is his friend. Eighty-cent 
gas was obtained by Hearst; no one 
tells it oftener than Hearst. That is 
only an incident. He has done many 
other things, but all of them have been 
done for the advancement of the “ Hearst 
movement.” When the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, hrought. hayoe. to human life and 
property, Mr. Hearst was the first to 
send relief. He contributed his own 
money and collected funds. He sent to 
Italy, to distribute the money, Judge 
Palmieri, of this city, one of his local 
managers. This was done.with much 
exploitation and many cabled thanks, all 
lavishly described in the Journal; and 
when Judge Palmierireturned, he brought 
with him a large portrait of his Holiness 
the Pope. Beneath it was inscribed in 
Italian a message of thanks from the 
Pope to Hearst, with a blessing. Twice 
has this portrait appeared in full-page 
form on the first page of the Hearst news- 
papers, in the firm belief that it is an 
effective campaign document. Hearst 
poses as the great American champion 
of the maltreated Jews in Russia. Dur- 
ing the pending campaign Hearst speak- 
ers addressing Hebrew auditors have 
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said that but for such men as Hearst the 
Jews would be persecuted in America as 
they are in Russia. Mr. Hearst’s press 
bureau during his present campaign for 
Governor has made use of the portraits 
of his wife and son. Press matter prais- 
ing Mrs. Hearst for her interest in her 
husband’s canvass has been sent out. In 
this subtle way stories about the life of the 
candidate for Governor are counteracted. 
When Hearst was married, the ceremony 
was performed by Bishop Potter; the 
most widely circulated three-cent paper 
was given a “ beat’ on the event. The 
chain of Hearst newspapers requires 
much telegraphing ; the most expert oper- 
ators are employed. Hearst voluntarily 
increased their pay fifteen cents an hour 
above the union scale. When the oppor- 
tune time came for the labor agitation in 
the present canvass to be “ let loose,” the 
Telegraphers’ Union adopted resolutions 
indorsing Hearst. It was done by atrick, 
in violation of the by-laws requiring 
notice, and rushed through at the end of 
a meeting. But the Hearst newspapers 
were the only ones that knew that the 
indorsement had been given. 

These are just a few side-lights that 
will serve to show how business, politics, 
domesticity, and philanthropy march 
hand in hand in the Hearst movement. 

When President. McKinley was assas- 
sinated, the Hearst newspapers were 
almost destroyed by public indignation. 
At that time the candidacy for the Presi- 
dency was fairly under way. The Journal 
had printed many things of a violent 
character about President McKinley. 
On one occasion it said, “ It [the bullet 
that killed Goebel] is speeding here [to 
Washington] to lay McKinley on his 
bier.” It said, “If bad men and bad 
institutions cannot be gotten rid of 
without killing them, then killing must 
be done.” ‘The very week in which the 
assassination occurred, the Journal de- 
picted McKinley as a dancing negro 
figure in the trust minstrel show led by 
Mark Hanna. The wave of wrath which 
swept over the country when it became 
known that the misguided Czolgosz had 
been impelled to his act by reading such 
inflammatory matter threatened the exist- 
ence of the Hearst newspapers and the 

“ Hearst movement.” ‘The Hearst papers 
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outdid all others in praise of the dead 
President. Hearst was burned in effigy 
in various parts of the country. His 
papers were excluded from commercial 
reading-rooms and exchanges. On the 
day of the funeral there was sanctimoni- 
ously printed on the front page of the 
Journal in spectacular type the favorite 
hymn of the dead President, “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” The day after the funeral 
the Journal defended itself. “The sum 
of the Journal’s offenses,” it said, “ is that 
it has fought for the people, and against 
privilege and class pride and class creed 
and class heartlessness, with more and 
varied weapons, with more force and tal- 
ent and enthusiasm, than any other news- 
paper in the country.” Then it turned 
and rended its most severe newspaper 
critic in a two-page editorial article telling 
how that newspaper had attacked Presi- 
dent Hayes and President Grant. The 
New York Journal then by degrees 
changed its name .to the New York 
American. 

With the defeat of Hearst for the 
Mayoralty last fall, the campaign for 
Governor, with the second campaign for 


the Presidency behind it, began. It 
became the duty of Mr. Ihmsen to or- 
ganize a new party in New York State, 
of Mr. Shearn to contest the election of 


Mr. McClellan, of Mr. Brisbane to 


paint Hearst as a man cheated olit of: 


his rights, and of Mr. Carvalho to in- 
crease the circulation and overawe com- 
petitors. It was evident that the Demo- 
cratic party would not accept Mr. Hearst 
as its candidate for the Presidency unless 
it was coerced. The Municipal Owner- 
ship League of the previous summer was 
dropped, and the Independence League 
of the present sprang into life. Men 
had to be enlisted in every county in 
the State to work for Hearst for Gov- 
ernor. They were to form the Independ- 
ence League which was to nominate 
Hearst in ‘advance. At the same time 
they were to fight in the regular Demo- 
cratic primaries for delegates to the 
regular Democratic Convention. News- 
papers were to be coerced to support 
Hearst. If anybody except Hearst spent 
money in this effort, the reporters have 
not learned it. Money was spent in 
large sums. It is related, as a mere 
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passing incident of the campaign, how 
the entire receipts of the business office 
of the Journal, in an emergency, were 
carried to the Gilsey House headquar- 
ters of the League one evening. The cap- 
ture of the Buffalo Convention through 
the support of Murphy, and Hearst’s 
silence about the man whom he had 
mercilessly cartooned and threatened to 
put into stripes, have figured conspicu- 
ously in the present campaign. ‘There 
is silence about another prominent polli- 
tician, which has been overlooked. Just 
before the New York City primaries 
there was great doubt about what Tim- 
othy D. Sullivan would do. He con- 
trolled perhaps eight assembly districts 
out of the thirty-five. His strength, 
added to that of Mayor McClellan, 
might control the Tammany delegation 
against Hearst. Sullivan had promised 
to stand with the Mayor. Suddenly one 
morning in September the American 
appeared with an exposure of Sullivan 
as a keeper of pool-rooms and a protector 
of gamblers. He was attacked and car- 
tooned as the dirtiest “crook” in the 
city. Then there was silence. Sullivan 
had been bludgeoned into supporting 
Murphy. Since then there has been 
silence as to Sullivan, just as there has 
been silence as to Murphy ever since he 
and the Mayor quarreled. Gratitude is 
not a strong point in the “ Hearst move- 
ment.” It is not generally: knawn; busy: 
so far as the writer is aware, the fact is 
now for the first time published, that Sul- 
livan was the man who gave Hearst his 
first nomination for Congress. This was 
in 1902, and the arrangements were 
made with Mr. Sullivan by one of the 
agents of the “ Hearst movement” in 
the Occidental Hotel in the Bowery. 
Disclosures have been made in the 
present campaign regarding the “ Hearst 
movement” which would make even 
Mr. Hearst laugh if he had a sense of 
humor. The central theme of his cam- 
paign has been opposition to “ corpora- 
tions,” which is the word used to typify 
trusts. Mr. Hearst is said actually to be 
the head of fourteen corporations organ- 
ized to avoid individual responsibility. 
When the county committee of the Inde- 
pendence League rejected the Tammany- 
Hearst judicial ticket, they discovered 
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that they were powerless to act, as the 
governing body was the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Independence League, incor- 
porated. Hearst has bitterly denounced 
the newspapers for not treating him 
fairly. His own newspapers have been 
manifestly unfair in suppressing (until 
this week at least) important parts of 
Mr. Hughes’s speeches. Mr. Hearst 
has even said in one of his speeches that 
he was opposed to the use of money in 
politics. He thundered against the sup- 
pression of the will of the majority in 
party matters, but refused to allow the 
enrolled members of his League to select 
their own leaders. These area few of the 
inconsistencies of Mr. Hearst’s position, 
and yet it is doubtful if any one could 
convince him that he was inconsistent. 
As stated at the outset of this article, 
Hearst as a political problem is very 
real. With the conservative sentiment 
of the party against him, he was able to 
vote two hundred delegates in the Na- 
tional Convention at St. Louis in 1904. 
The applause, under the watchful eye of 
Mr. Ihmsen, lasted longer than for any 
other candidate. He polled a larger vote 
when he ran for Congress in 1902 than 
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any man who ever ran for Congress in 
New York City. Ina three-sided contest 
for the Mayoralty he was officially beaten 
by McClellan by only about three thousand 
votes, and received eighty-eight thousand 
more votes than Ivins. He was powerful 
enough to take the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Buffalo by the throat and force it 
to nominate him. His influence compelled 
the Democracy of Massachusetts to 
nominate H. B. Moran for the Governor- 
ship, though not sufficient to defeat an 
indorsement of W. J. Bryan for the 
Presidency. Through his Maine manager, 
Dr. Crockett, he defeated McGillicuddy, 
the Democratic candidate for Congress 
against Littlefield, in spite of the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
for the alleged reason that the Maine 
delegates would not pledge Hearst the 
delegates tothe next National Convention, 
He has a following in almost every State, 
and in most of them men who are fighting 
in his interest to obtain control of the 
Democratic organization. Yellow journal- 
ism has enabled him to go far in his efforts 
for the Presidency. Whether he will go 
further depends upon the result of the 
election in New York on November 6, 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 


a a 


N the early morning hours before 
the final session of the last Sara- 
toga Convention a memorable meet- 

ing took place in one of the cottages 
of the United States Hotel. There were 
present all the practicing bosses of the 
new Republican régime. For three days 
these bosses had been striving, each in 
his turn, to make his puppet Governor. 
Now, at last, each sat silent, yielding to 
the quiet declaration of a man who was 
not a boss, who was attending his second 
State Convention, who had conceded 
that he was not even a politician. 

“We shall name the strongest man,” 
Herbert Parsons had said; and now the 
bosses were prepared to surrender. They 
had seen their candidates grow small; 
they had listened to the warning voice of 
the press and the people. The fight 
was over. 


, LHE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 


“ But I never spoke to this man,” said 
William Barnes, Jr., the boss of Albany, 
whose letter to an insurance company 
concerning a “honorarium” for his 
father had been read before the Arm- 
strong Insurance Committee. 

“T never saw him,” said George W. 
Aldridge, boss of Rochester, and chief 
among the up-State dictators. 

“ Gentlemen, I have met him—once,” 
came the grim rejoinder of Francis 
Hendricks, boss of Syracuse, once 4 
Superintendent of Insurance, who also 
appeared before the insurance inquisi- 
tion. In such fashion was Charles E. 
Hughes nominated by a Convention 
wherein he had not a single instructed 
delegate, not a partisan politician, only 
the limitless hostility of the bosses and 
the boundless confidence of the people. 

When a political party—and its bosses 
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—departs from all tradition and follows 
unbeaten pathways, there is certainly an 
appropriateness in examining the char- 
acter and the record of the nominee 
before whose record, reinforced by pub- 
lic demand, even a dominant party ma- 
chine has bowed. It is true that much 
of his popular strength rests upon a 
single feat, the insurance investigation, 
but there have been other investigations 
—notably that of the Lexow Committee 
—and yet no gubernatorial nominee. 
Other men have been nominated in the 
face of public demand, but not in a gen- 
eration has an office so deliberately and 
insistently sought the man, over the 
heads of the bosses, as in the case of 
Hughes, for whom even the President of 
the United States enlisted as a personal 
ally. 

The thing that one gathers, above all 
else, from the review of the life history 
of the man Hughes is the dominant note 
of work, intelligent, well-directed, self- 
effacing work ; but always work. The 
boy Hughes was a precocious child ; his 
own admission, reluctantly supplied, to 
be sure, confirms this. Born in Glens 


Falls, New York, he began his schooling 


at Oswego four years later. The story 
of his youthful revolt against the limita- 
tions imposed by the presence of stupid 
pupils, his determination to study at 
home, his precocious exploits at mental 
arithmetic, are already of wide circula- 
tion. His mother had been a school- 
teacher, his father was a clergyman, and 
the atmosphere of the student was about 
him. But with the love of work there 
was also present, even then, the domi- 
nant note of the man—devotion to duty. 
Persuading his parents to let him study 
at home, he thereafter followed the 
schedule of hours “he had submitted, 
stood to a crack, and recited his lessons. 

For the story of his early years the 
candidate Hughes manifests unmistak- 
able impatience. Against the over-em- 
phasis of his feats of precocity he has 
again and again protested. 

“But I was human. If I wanted to 
study at home, it was solely to have more 
time to play when the studying was 
over.” 

Completing his education in the public 
schools of New York City, Mr. Hughes 


was ready at thirteen to enter the College 
of the City of New York, but his youth 
was against him and admission was 
denied. He studied at home a year 
and then went to Colgate, where he 
promptly disp.ted with a single rival the 
primacy in the class. From Colgate he 
went to Brown University, where he spent 
three years, years devoted to hard work, 
but years in which he indignantly denies 
having been a “grind.” Despite this 
protest, however, the record shows that 
he achieved honors in English Literature 
and a Phi Beta Kappa Key. A year 
later he was teaching in Delhi Academy 
and studying law at night. Removing 
to New York, he entered Columbia Law 
School, was a classmate of District 
Attorney Jerome, and won recognition 
as a prize tutor. 

After the law school came private 
practice.. Paul D. Cravath, who was 
his law partner at that time, tells of 
Hughes then: 

“ Many nights Hughes and I sat up 
reading law together, but at two o’clock 
in the morning I was usually on the 
sofa, dozing, despite black coffee and 
wet towels, but Hughes was still reading.” 

From the practice of the law he went 
to Cornell as an instructor in the Law 
Schoo]. Of his lectures President Schur- 
man has said: 

“Hughes would lecture for three hours, 
always without a note; citing perhaps a 
hundred cases, and quoting the opinion 
verbatim. It is a matter of record, too, 
that his pupils did not ‘ cut ’ his lectures. 
Nor should one miss the human note 
amidst all this labor. Apart from his 
regular hours, Professor Hughes gave up 
his own time, his own recreation periods, 
to help the less brilliant, to ‘coach’ the 
less proficient, among his pupils. Stu- 
dents who marveled at his scholarship 
were still able to profit by his friendship. 
In these days there are many among 
his strongest supporters whose loyalty 
dates back to the kindness of their pro- 
fessor.” 

After his professorship, Mr. Hughes 
returned to private practice. Of Hughes 
the lawyer a single incident must suffice. 
Called into a litigation growing out of 
great sugar interests, Mr. Hughes was 
opposed by an imposing array of eminent 
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counsel, among them Henry W. Taft. 
The case Mr. Hughes had to maintain 
had been declared impossible of proof. 
It hinged entirely upon a vast mass of 
figures and statistics. His chief wit- 
nesses were two Germans, both of whom 
had achieved international reputation on 
the technical side of the business. Mr. 
Hughes sent for his witnesses. The 
first spent an hour with-him. As the 
expert came out, he said grimly: 

“T will go back and study more. I 
thought I knew something about the 
sugar business, but Mr. Hughes just sat 
there and smiled, and asked me questions 
I couldn’t answer.” 

“Mr. Hughes knows more about the 
sugar business than I do,” said the other, 
more simply, after his session. The 
case was settled when it became appar- 
ent that Mr. Hughes could prove it. 
Such was the quality of the lawyer 
Hughes. This incident has a certain 
historical value, for when the Stevens 
Gas Commission came from Albany to 
search for a counsel for its legislative 
investigation, it asked advice from Henry 
W. Taft. 

“Take Hughes,” was his single sug- 
gestion; “if any one can take you 
through the maze of technical testimony 
about the practical business as well as 
the stock manipulations, it is Hughes.” 
So at last the work began to have its 
publié“Wtitty ait eighty-cent gas was 
the first fruit. 

Then came the insurance investiga- 
tion. The story of that phase needs no 
amplification. But onthe day he became 
counsel, Mr. Hughes asked and obtained 
a sheaf of blank subpcenas ; henceforth 
he was the sole judge of who should 
testify. There was no politics in his 
public service. One day Senator Platt 
was called to the stand. Before he left 
his office this statesman thoughtfully put 
in his pocket letters from several mem- 
bers of the Committee asking for con- 
tributions to their campaigns in former 
years. Members of the Committee knew 
of the existence of these letters. Mr. 
Hughes did not, but no member of the 
Committee ventured to protest against 
the calling of Platt. Such was Hughes 
the investigator—one might almost say 
the investigation. Day by day, as Sen- 
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ators, ex-Governors, and captains of in- 
dustry went down before the marvelous 
skill of the attorney, the public came to 
see, not the mere lawyer, but the public 
servant, not the machine marvelous for 
work, but the man fearless of conse- 
quences where a moral issue was in- 
volved. 

There is one more incident in all this 
insurance welter worthy of note—an 
incident that has never been published. 
Mr. Hughes was the examining attorney. 
It was agreed that when the herculean 
task of probing was completed, his task 
was toend. There were others whose 
duty it was to mold the report and shape 
the legislation. But these failed in their 
task. To Mr. Hughes, weary with the 
strain of two great investigations, the 
members of the Committee came. 

“You alone can save us—you must 
write the report.” Because he recog- 
nized that the results of the whole work 
were in the scale, Mr. Hughes took up the 
added burden. The work was done, and 
the man of exposures and demolition 
became the man of explanation and 
construction. A public which was igno- 
rant of these details ‘did not, however, 
fail to grasp the essential spirit of their 
servant, and thereafter their voice was 
heard in the land until the end and the 
nomination. Politicians might clamor 
for a‘declaration on the burning issues 
of a campaign ; the public had fixed upon 
the personal essentials of a candidate. 

As a public servant, then, Mr. Hughes 
is no mystery, no baffling problem; the 
office that sought him sought him in the 
light of universally recognized achieve- 
ment, plus a public estimation of charac- 
ter. But the man Hughes, the personal 
equation, this has been less patent. 

“T am no wooden Indian,” he has 
retorted to various biographers who 
have dwelt upon the marvelous side of 
his achievement. To be sure, the denial 
is not entirely conclusive. This student, 
reserved and scholarly in all his tastes, 
can never be fairly portrayed as “one 
of the boys.” But there is an intensely 
human side that justifies his plea for 
mercy. Among the young lawyers down- 
town there are a dozen who will tell of 
cases in which, for no other reason than 
kindness, Mr. Hughes has counseled, 
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advised, and guided them. Theirs was 
the fee and the glory ; for him there was 
only the keen relish in doing a generous 
act. Reserved he may be, but under- 
lying this there is assuredly a human 
side. 

In his own office are preserved many 
little legends of the kindness of the 
“chief.” Inflexible so far as the rules 
and regulations of the firm are concerned, 
the inflexibility has its” lighter side. 
Since he has become a public figure 
there have been many stories of instances 
in which he has found time to inquire into 
the condition of his office boys. More 
than one check for a winter overcoat or 
some other necessity has come from him, 
through the impersonal medium of his 
managing clerk—for the source of the 
benefaction has ever been concealed. 
His reserve has never kept aloof from 
a knowledge of the needs of his subor- 
dinates, and their loyalty to him is testi- 
mony to the human side of the man. 

There is one more circumstance that 
has significance. Mr. Hughes was in 
Europe when ex-Governor Odell, then in 
the midst of a desperate political strug- 
gle, proclaimed Hughes his candidate 
for Governor, and even went so far as to 
hint that he had assurances from Hughes 
himself. In the midst of all this Mr. 
Hughes returned from Europe. Instant- 
ly from all sides interested persons began 
to urge him to declare himself out of the 
race. 

“You will lose all public esteem 
otherwise,” these selfish politicians pro- 
claimed. But in the face of clamor 
Mr. Hughes remained silent. “ Even his 
friends marveled at the man. They knew 
that he was, comparatively speaking, a 
poorman. They recognized that all his 
tastes lay in the direction of the law and 
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away from the stump; they understood 
that, in view of his insurance exploits, his 
practice had: become immensely lucra- 
tive. Still, beyond denying that he had 
given any assurances, Mr. Hughes re- 
mained silent. To his friends, however, 
he stated the case simply. 

“TI do not desire office; I am not a 
candidate; any man who knows me 
knows that. But, in the present emer- 
gency, to declare myself out of the field 
would be to put myself forever beyond 
the possibility of rendering a public serv- 
ice, if the peculiar conditions now pre- 
vailing should later lead that way.” So 
Mr. Hughes accepted abuse in silence. 
Of the soundness of his position, pres- 
ent conditions are the best evidence. 

Standing on the platform at Lyons 
last week, speaking to hundreds of 
thoughtful, earnest country voters, and 
speaking with a sincerity that roused 
their cheers, Mr. Hughes himself 
summed up the quality and the charac- 
ter of his own candidacy and answered 
the unique political riddle which his 
presence in the political world has pro- 
pounded. He said: 

“T have said, and I repeat it, in no 
boastful spirit, but because you are en- 
titled to have me say it, and I think you 
will know that I believe it, had I not 
believed that it was the honest desire of 
the people of this State for me to accept 
the nomination for.Gpvernor, -£ would’ 
not have accepted it. You are entitled 
to have me say, and I am glad to be able 
to say unreservedly, that I have no politi- 
cal obligations to any person or thing; 
and as much as I feel the responsibility 
that is to be assumed, I can look you in | 
the eye and tell you that it will be 
assumed with the sole desire and the 
sole purpose to serve your interests.” 
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MR. ROOT’S SOUTH AMERICAN 
JOURNEY 
This journey of sixteen thousand miles, em- 
bracing three months, comprised the following 
itinerary, indicated by the line drawn outside the 
coast-line: From New York to San Juan (Porto 
Rico); to Para, Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sdo Paulo and Santos (Brazil); to 
Montevideo (Uruguay); to Buenos Aires and 
Bahia Blanca (Argentina); through the Straits 
of Magellan and the Patagonian channels, com- 
ing out into the open Pacific through the Gulf tituc 
of Peiias to Lota, Santiago. and Valparaiso 
(Chile); to Callao and Lima (Peru); to Panama com 
and Colon (Panama); to Cartagena (Colombia) ; that 
finally to Newport News. The intended stop at 
Guayaquil (Ecuador) was omitted because of Sona 
the yellow fever there. fittir 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN SPIRIT 


AN ADDRESS BY THE HON. ELIHU ROOT 


Secretary of State , 


During his recent South American trip of sixteen thousand miles, occupying three , 
months, Mr. Root’s principal address was made before the Pan-American Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro. The circumstances attending the delivery of this address have already 
been described by The Outtlook’s special correspondent in South America, Mr. Sylvester 


Baxter. 


By Mr. Root’s courtesy and with his authority The Outlook is enabled to print 


the full text of his address, hitherto unpublished, which thus for the first time reaches 
Editorial comment on Mr. Root’s trip will be found on another page.— 


American readers. 
THE EDITORS. 


R. PRESIDENT and Gentle- 
M. merr of the Third Conference 
of American Republics: 

I beg you to believe that I highly 
appreciate and thank you for the honor 
you do me. 

I bring from my country a special 
greeting to her elder sisters in the civili- 
zation of America. 

Unlike as we are in many respects, we 
are alike in this—that we are all engaged, 
under new conditions, and free from the 
traditional forms and limitations of the 
Old World, in working out the same 
problem of popular self-government. 

It is a difficult and laborious task for 
each of us. Not in one generation nor 
in one century can the effective control 
of a superior sovereign, so long deemed 
necessary to government, be rejected, 
and effective self-control by the governed 
be perfected inits place. The first-fruits 
of democracy are many of them crude 
and unlovely ; its mistakes are many, its 
partial failures many, its sins not few. 
Capacity for self-government does not 
come tomanbynature. Itisanart tobe 
learned, and it is also an expression of 
character to be developed among all the 
thousands of men who exercise popular 
sovereignty. 

To reach the goal towards which we 
are pressing forward, the governing mul- 
titude must first acquire knowledge that 
comes from universal eduxation, wisdom 
that follows practical experience, per- 
sonal independence and self-respect be- 
fitting men who acknowledge no superior, 
self-control to replace that external con- 
trol which a democracy rejects, respect 


for law, obedience to the lawful expres- 
3 


sions of the public will, consideration 
for the opinions and interests of others 
equally entitled to a voice in the State, 
loyalty to that abstract conception— 
one’s country—as inspiring as that loy- 
alty to personal sovereigns which has so 
illumined the pages of history, subordi- 
nation of personal interests to the public 
good, love of justice and mercy, of liberty 
and order. All these we must seek by 
slow and patient effort ; and of how many 
shortcomings in his own land and among 
his own people each one of us is con- 
scious, 

Yet no student of our times can fail 
to see that not America alone, but the 
whole civilized world, is swinging away 
from its old governmental moorings and 
intrusting the fate of its civilization to 
the capacity of the popular mass to gov- 
ern. By this pathway mankind is to 
travel, whithersoever it leads. Upon the 
success of this our undertaking the hope 
of humanity depends. 

Nor can we fail to see that the world 
makes substantial progress towards more 
perfect popular self-government. 

I believe it to be true that, viewed 
against the background of conditions a 
century, a generation, a decade ago, 
government in my own country has ad- 
vanced, in the intelligent participation of 
the great mass of the people, in the fidel- 
ity and honesty with which they.are 
represented, in respect for law, in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of a sound moral- 
ity, and in effectiveness and purity of 
administration. 

Nowhere in the world has this progress 
been more marked than in Latin Amer- 


ica. Out of the wrack of Indian fight- 
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ing and race conflicts and civil wars, 
strong and stable governments have 
arisen. Peaceful succession in accord 
with the people’s will has replaced the 
forcible seizure of power permitted by 
the people’s indifference. Loyalty to 
country, its peace, its dignity, its honor, 
has risen above partisanship for individ- 
ual leaders. The rule of law supersedes 
the rule of man. Property is protected 
and the fruits of enterprise are secure. 
Individual liberty is respected. Con- 
tinuous public policies are followed; 
national faith is held sacred. Progress 
has not been equal everywhere, but there 
has been progress everywhere. The 
movement in the right direction is gen- 
eral. The right tendency is not excep- 
tional, it is continental. The present 
affords just cause for satisfaction; the 
future is bright with hope. 

It is not by national isolation that 
these results have been accomplished or 
that this progress can be continued. No 
nation can live unto itself alone and 
continue to live. Each nation’s growth 
is a part of the development of the race. 
There may be leaders and there may be 


laggards, but no nation can long con- 
tinue very far in advance of the general 
progress of mankind, and no nation that 
‘is not doomed to extinction can remain 


very far behind. It is with nations as 
it is with individual men; intercourse, 
association, correction of egotism by the 
influence of others’ judgment, broaden- 
ing of views by the experience and 
thought of equals, acceptance of the 
moral standards: of a community the 
desire for whose good opinion lends a 
sanction to the rules of right conduct— 
these are the conditions of growth in 
civilization. A people whose minds are 
not open to the lessons of the world’s 
progress, whose spirits are not stirred 
by the aspirations and the achievements 
of humanity struggling the world over 
for liberty and justice, must be left be- 
hind by civilization in its steady and 
beneficent advance. 

To promote this mutual interchange 
and assistance between the American 
Republics, engaged in the same great 
task, inspired by the same purpose, and 
professing the same principles, I under- 
stand to be the function of the American 
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Conference now in session. There js 
not one of all our countries that cannot 
benefit the others; there is not one that 
cannot receive benefit from the others; 
there is not one that will not gain by the 
prosperity, the peace, the happiness of all. 

According to your programme, no great 
and impressive single thing is to be done 
by you; no political questions are to be 
discussed ; no controversies are to be 
settled ; no judgment is to be- passed 
upon the conduct of any State; but 
many subjects are to be considered, 
which afford the possibility of removing 
barriers to intercourse, of ascertaining 
for the common benefit what advances 
have been made by each hation in know- 
edge, in experience, in enterprise, in the 
solution of difficult questions of govern- 
ment, and in ethical standards, of per- 
fecting our knowledge of each other, 
and of doing away with the misconcep- 
tions, the misunderstandings, and the 
resultant prejudices that are such fruitful 
sources of controversy. 

And there are some subjects in the 
programme which invite discussion that 
may lead the American Republics to 
wards agreement upon principles, the 
general practical application of which 
can come only in the future through 
jong and patient effort. Some advance 
at least may be made here towards the 
complete rule of justice and peace among 
nations in lieu of force and war. 

The association of so many eminent 
men from all the Republics, leaders of 
opinion in their own homes, the friend 
ships that will arise among you, the 
habit of temperate and kindly discussion 
of matters of common interest, the ascer- 
tainment of common sympathies and 
aims, the dissipation of misunderstand- 
ings, the exhibition to all the American 
peoples of this peaceful and considerate 
method of conferring upon international 
questions—this alone, quite irrespective 
of the resolutions you may adopt and 
the conventions you may sign, will mark 
a substantial advance in the direction 
of international good understanding. 

These beneficent results the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States 
of America greatly desire. We wish fot 
no victories but those of peace; for no 
territory except our own; for no sover 
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eignty except the sovereignty over our- 
selves. We deem the independence and 
equal rights of the smallest and weakest 
member of the family of nations entitled 
to as much respect as those of the great- 
est empire, and we deem the observance 
of that respect the chief guaranty of the 
weak against the oppression of the strong. 
We neither claim nor desire any rights, or 
privileges, or powers that we do not freely 
concede to every American Republic. 
We wish to increase our prosperity, to 
expand our trade, to grow in wealth, in 
wisdom, and in spirit; but our concep- 
tion of the true way to accomplish this is 
not to pull down others and profit by 
their ruin, but to help all friends to a 
common prosperity and a common 
growth, that we may all become greater 
and stronger together. 

Within a few months, for the first time, 
the recognized possessors of every foot 
of soil upon the American continents 
can be, and I hope will be, represented 
with the acknowledged rights of equal 
sovereign States in the great World Con- 
gress at The Hague. This will be the 
world’s formal and final acceptance of 
the declaration that no part of the Amer- 
ican continents is to be deemed subject 
tocolonization. Let us pledge ourselves 
to aid one another in the full perform- 
ance of the duty to humanity which that 
accepted declaration implies, so that in 
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time the weakest and most unfortunate 
of our Republics may come to march 
with equal step by the side of the 
stronger and more fortunate... Let us 
help one another to show that for all the 
races of men the Liberty for which we 
have fought and labored is the twin 
sister of Justice and Peace. Let us 
unite in creating and maintaining and 
making effective an all-American public 
opinion, whose power shall influence 
international conduct and prevent inter- 
national wrong, and narrow the causes 
of war, and forever preserve our free 
lands from the burden of such arma- 
ments as are massed behind the frontiers 
of Europe, and bring us ever nearer to 
the perfection of ordered liberty. So 
shall come security and prosperity, pro- 
duction and trade, wealth, learning, the 
arts, and happiness for us all. 

Not in a single conference, nor by a 
single effort, can very much be done. 
You labor more for the future than for 
the present; but if the right impulse be 
given, if the right tendency be estab- 
lished, the work you do here will go on 
among all the millions of people in the 
American continents long after your 
final adjournment, long after your lives, 
with incalculable benefit to all our be- 
loved countries, which may it please 
God to continue free and independent 
and happy for ages to come. 


MUSCONGUS ISLAND: A POLITICAL 
ANOMALY 


BY LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


N Muscongus Island, if nowhere 
else, Jefferson’s ideal of a mini- 
mum of government is being 

realized. The government of this little 
island is literally “ of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” When the 
United States surveyors surveyed the 
coast of Maine, they omitted, presumably 
in error, the island of Muscongus. So 
trivial was the omission from the point 
of view of our great Federal Government 
that it has never been corrected by any 
one of the subsequent legion of map- 


makers and surveyors. Therefore, speak- 
ing in a strictly technical sense, this isl- 
and, separated two miles only from the 
coast of Maine, is not an integral part 
of the United States. Indeed, it may, 
in a very limited sense, be called a for- 
eign country. It is, in fact, one of the 
perennial jokes of the natives to speak 
of themselves as foreigners when on the 
mainland. The island is three miles 
long by a mile across at the broadest 
point. In default of a census, the esti- 
mates of the population vary between 
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one hundred and forty and one hundred 
and sixty. This little community of 
fishermen, then, separated by a ship’s 
channel. only from the coast of Maine, 
opposite the town of Bristol, Lincoln 
County, has never been recognized 
officially by the United States Govern- 
ment, glories in the slight, and is excep- 
tionally prosperous and contented. 

This island is known also as Loud’s 
Island; Loud’s being the English and 
Muscongus the Indian name. It is not 
known definitely when Muscongus or 
Loud’s Island was first settled ; probably 
a few years prior to the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War. Indeed, nothing is 
definitely known about the history. of 
the island, because there are no written 
records. A would-be historian of this 
minute fraction of the world would needs 
content himself with rumor, hearsay, and 
word-of-mouth history, with all its inevi- 
table inaccuracy and fascinating exag- 
geration. Fortunately, there is in the 
community a born oral historian, who, as 
the direct descendant of one of the first 
settlers, has inherited a great store of 
such history as the island boasts. The 
writer discovered this elderly historian 
in his shed mending a broken hay-rake, 
and there had the privilege of listening 
to him for upwards of half an hour. 

One of the first settlers, it appears, was 
a Captain Loud. He may, indeed, have 
been the very first settler, but this the 
historian, with true critical restraint, nei- 
ther affirmed nor denied. Loud was the 
captain of a privateer in the service of 
King George the Third. After serving his 
King and himself very successfully for 
some years, he finally fell out with his 
- Majesty over certain prize moneys. The 
Captain claimed, and claimed with some 
vehemence, that the King had appropri- 
ated far more than the royal share of the 
spoils; and upon the King obstinately 
refusing even to consider his grievance, 
he boldly shouted before a company of 
witnesses, “I would not again lift my 
hand for his Majesty even were it to 
save his head!” This was promptly 
repeated to the King, and he as promptly 
summoned the Captain to appear before 
him. The Captain declined this honor 
by abruptly embarking on a brig sailing 
for Boston. Somewhat later, while on a 
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voyage from Boston along the New Eng- 
land coast, he chanced to touch at Mus- 
congus Island, liked it, and there settled 
for the remainder of his life. 

From the time of Captain Loud’s set- 
tlement until a short time before the 
outbreak of our Civil War the island 
appears to have been strikingly devoid 
of history; at least of history of suffi- 
ciently stirring a nature to be worthy of 
my narrator’s attention. The only scraps 
of historical incident discoverable for 
this great gap were not of sufficient sig- 
nificance to warrant their telling. Shortly 
before the war, however, the islanders 
made some history for themselves by 
taking advantage of their technical exclu- 
sion from the United States to avoid 
taxation. They had for many years, pos- 
sibly ever since the settlement of the 
island, paid taxes to the town of Bristol 
and there voted. As time went on, 
however, there arose among the island- 
ers an ever-increasing feeling of bitter- 
ness against the town because none of 
the money paid in taxes ever returned 
in the form of local aid or improvements. 
Within the memory of the historian the 
town expended just seven dollars on the 
island—making up one year a deficit of 
that amount in the running expenses of 
the school. Evidently this resentment 
smoldered for many years before it was 
kindled to action. A short time before 
the war, however, a miserly and wily 
old islander began to speculate on the 
possibility of dodging his taxes, and 
finally consulted a lawyer on the neigh- 
boring mainland. This lawyer was of 
the highly satisfactory opinion that there 
was no law which could compel an inhab- 
itant of Loud’s Island to pay taxes to 
the town of Bristol. He advised the 
old man not to pay unless the collector 
could produce legal authority to collect, 
which he was sure he could not do. The 
old man returned home rejoicing, and 
before the tax collector came again he 
and certain of his friends had agreed 
among themselves not to pay a cent unless 
the collector could show legal authority. 
They rubbed the tax rating from off their 
front doors, and prepared to “ stand pat.” 
It had always been the custom of the 
collectors to mark in chalk over each 
door the amount of taxes collected. The 
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collector affirmed, asserted, and fumed, 
but he showed no authority and collected 
no taxes, but went away empty-handed, 
threatening to return shortly armed with 
the terrors of the law. But he never 
came back, and since that time no tax 
collector has ever set foot upon the 
island for business purposes. Not long 
after this, in a Congressional election, 
the Democratic candidate was elected 
by virtue of the island vote—the islanders 
being all Democrats except one. The 
Republicans contested the election, 
rightly claiming that if the islanders 
could not legally be taxed their votes 
were not valid. The courts upheld this 
contention, the island vote was thrown 
out, and the Republican candidate was 
returned to Congress. With ingenuous 
partisan zeal, the vote of the one Repub- 
lican islander was allowed to stand. 
Since this time no islander has been 
eligible as a voter, but the loss of their 
franchise appears never to have given 
them a moment’s regret. 

At the time of the first drafting for the 
Civil War Muscongus Island was arbi- 
trarily included in the same recruiting 
district as Bristol, and officers with draft- 
ing papers came off from Bristol to the 
island. They were sighted by some of 
the women some time before they reached 
the island, and, rumors of their purpose 
having preceded them, these women 
warned their “men folks” of their ap- 
proach, And they, after arming them- 
selves, went to the shore to meet the 
arrivals, They allowed the officers to 
land, but warned them that if they 
attempted to serve their drafting papers 
they would shootthem. There was noth- 
ing for the officers to do except to return 
to the mainland with their papers, and 
this they prudently did. Some of the 
wiser heads felt that in this matter their 
zealous neighbors had gone a bit too far. 
The School Agent, the solitary official, by 
the way, that the island boasts, called a 
public meeting for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and acting upon the affair. Here 
the more cautious pointed out that it 
was one thing to oppose the town of 
Bristol and quite another to oppose the 
United States Government. Finally, 
actuated both by expediency and, let us 
suppose, by genuine patriotism, they 


voted $900 towards the support of the 
Government, several of the men agreed 
to volunteer, and many of the others to 
send substitutes. Thus, in the end, they 
did more voluntarily than could have 
been required of them under compulsion. 

Upon inquiring if this was the only 
attempt to draft the men of the island, 
the historian replied, with a smile and 
great apparent relish of what was to 
come, that there was just one other at- 
tempt. This prophetic relish was a 
relief, as the broken hay-rake was ap- 
proaching dangerously near completion. 
It seems that there was on the island a 
certain man by the name of Carter— 
which, by the way, is at present one of the 
prevailing names—who had served at 
one time in the regular army. A certain 
loud-mouthed Major, of notoriously loose 
morals which had made him cordially 
hated by all the good wives and mothers, 
was sent to draft this Carter. Arriving 
on the island, he went to Carter’s house, 
and there found Mrs. Carter alone in the 
kitchen peeling.potatoes. Upon finding 
that he came to draft her husband, Mrs. 
Carter gave him two minutes to leave 
the house or take the consequences, 
The Major very unwisely took the 
consequences, with the result that in 
less than fifteen minutes he left the 
island, bruised and breathless and with- 
out his man, while Mrs, Carter quietly 
set about peeling a new lot of pota- 
toes for her husband’s dinner. When 
the Major returned empty-handed to the 
local headquarters, he reported in ex- 
planation that poor Mrs. Carter had 
wept and carried on so that he hadn’t the 
heart to take her husband away from her! 

At the conclusion of this story a 
neighbor appeared who wanted the his- 
torian’s help in “ riggin’ up” his hay 
wagon ; the rake was finished, and my 
opportunity for further historical en- 
lightenment was gone. 

If a people with no laws may be called 
law-abiding, there are none more so than 
the inhabitants of Muscongus Island. 
Common sense enforced by public opin- 
ion rules the community. There are no 
theorists and there is no red tape; but 
it is safe to say that no written laws 
were ever as strictly and universally 
enforced by police and militia as are the 
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simple rules of these people by public 
opinion. Their government, properly 
speaking, is no government at all, and 
yet it performs the functions of govern- 
ment with absolute success. The only 
official of the island is, as before men- 
tioned, the School Agent. He is elected 
by acclamation in a public meeting held 
in the school-house—where, indeed, are 
held all meetings, whether secular or re- 
ligious, and whether for the discussion 
of school matters or the general business 
of the island. Obviously, the community 
is not incorporated. If it were, such 
extreme simplicity of organization would 
be impossible. The School Agent, as 
his title implies, has charge of the school ; 
he employs the teacher, looks after the 
building, etc. The school is supported 
by the parents of the children in attend- 
ance—a pro rata tax being levied upon 
them for the purpose. The School Agent 
also calls and presides over the public 
meetings when anything occurs which 
requires the collective action of the 
community. A notable feature of these 
meetings is that in them the women 
take an equal part with the men; they 
both speak and vote, and their power in 
the direction of affairs is exactly that of 
the men. Moreover, this has always 
been the case—that is, ever since the 
men were disqualified as voters on the 
mainland. 

Some years ago the porgy industry 
was the mainstay of the island. ‘There 
were three porgy factories, and practi- 
cally every man fished for porgies. From 
these fish was produced an oil which 
was used in various ways, much of it 
being eventually sold as linseed oil. 
The sounds of this fish were also used 
by breweries in the process of settling 
beer. A man on the neighboring main- 
land told the writer that at this time he 
acted as agent for some Boston brewers, 
and went off to the island once each 
year to buy the entire supply of this beer- 
settling material. Instead of purchasing 
from each man his individual catch, he 
bought collectively the product of the 
island. Upon his arrival the School 
Agent would call a public meeting, at 
which, after the catch of the island and 
each man’s share of the same had been 
estimated, there would follow a discussion 
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of what price to put upon the crop. In 
this discussion the women generaiiy took 
an important part, and, naturally enough, 
the purchasing agent himself had a good 
deal to say. Sometimes he would beat 
down the price asked by the meeting, 
but in at least two instances the catch 
was sold to him for something less than 
he offered to pay, on the ground that he 
had offered too much. There being no 
bank on the island, the people would not 
receive checks in payment, and hence 
the agent had to take with him from 
four to six thousand dollars in cash. 
When the terms of sale were settled, he 
paid this money to the School Agent, 
and he in turn distributed it pro rata 
among the inhabitants. ‘The porgy busi- 
ness was finally abandoned for lack of 
further porgies, and the people were 
forced to fall back on less remunerative 
kinds of fishing—chiefly lobster and 
mackerel fishing—and, owing tc the 
nature of these occupations, they no 
longer sell their product collectively. 

The island contains upwards of nine 
hundred acres of ground. To supplement 
his fishing, each man has a small farm. 
On these the islanders raise their own 
vegetables, eggs, etc., but do not market 
their produce to any extent. My land- 
lady, a widow, at first hesitated to take 
me in because it was haying time, and 
she had to spend the day in the hay- 
field and do most of her housework at 
night. Nor was this because she was a 
widow. ‘The women of the island almost 
universally work in the fields with the 
men. ; 

The island boasts as commercial cen- 
ters two primitive stores, one of which, 
by a process of natural selection, fills 
the function of aclub. Here, after the 
day’s work, the men gather, in a more or 
less “ slicked up ” condition, and, kicking 
their legs on sugar-barrels or leaning on 
cracker-boxes, discuss all things both 
great and small. The evening that I 
spent at this “club” I was struck by the 
intelligence, the good English, the man- 
of-the-world ease, and the spontaneous 
hospitality of the men. They are, as a 
rule, however, such splendid specimens 
physically that, after taking a good look 
at them, you are not surprised to find 
them correspondingly well developed in 
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brains and character. Their superiority, 
both mental and physical, to the mén on 
the adjacent mainland, who are engaged 
in the same occupations and possess 
essentially the same opportunities, is as 
striking as it is interesting. Even those 
of us who are most democratic and fur- 
thest removed from the snob cannot help 
an instinctive feeling of superiority and 
patronage when we meet uncouth rustics, 
with all their pettiness, crudity, and con- 
sequent absurdity. Buta man of ordi- 
nary intelligence would no more think of 
patronizing these men than he would a 
representative college president. One 
of their most noticeable characteristics is 
their contentment. It is not the un- 
thinking animal contentment of the peas- 
ants of southern Europe, but a conscious 
and intelligent satisfaction with their lot. 
Most of the young people, rather than go 
to the mainland, prefer to stay on the 
island and follow literaily the lives of 
their parents. And among such people 
this cannot be attributed to lethargy or 
lack of initiative, but must be accounted 
intelligent choice. The superiority of 
the people is the more remarkable when 


one considers that they have been inter- 
marrying for generations, so that it is 
now rather the exception to meet two 
islanders who are not related. 

While I sat in the store it grew dark, 
and as I was about to leave I remarked 
that I hoped I should be able to find 


my way home. Immediately one of the 
men volunteeted to walk with me, and, 
thinking that his home lay in my direc- 
tion, I set off with him. It was not 
until we had reached the border of the 
farm where I was staying that I found that 
he lived at the opposite end of the island. 
It being a Saturday night, the customary 
time for spreeing and rowdyism, I asked 
my companion how they got along with- 
out police or sheriff in case of drunken- 
ness, stealing, and so forth. He replied 
that while there were men on the island 
who drank, he had never known any of 
them to get drunk enough to make them- 
selves a nuisance; and as for stealing, 
there never had been any, so far as he 
knew. The fact that locks and keys are 
practically unknown is eloquent testi- 
mony on this score. With one or two 
exceptions, aJl the houses and buildings 
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are left unlocked at night. In fact, it 
appears to be looked upon as rather bad 
taste to lock up anything. Finding no 
actual evil to investigate, I was forced 
to make my questions hypothetical, and 
asked what would result if one of their 
number should steal or make himself 
otherwise a menace, or if such a person 
should come off from the mainland. My 
companion had never known such a case, 
but supposed that the objectionable per- 
son would be removed to the mainland 
and turned over to the authorities in the 
usual way. So, apparently, if they had 
any criminal problem on the island, they 
would shoulder it on to the mainland for 
solution. It is not so, however, with 
their poor problem; possibly because 
this has from time to time taken actual 
shape in the form of some forlorn old 
couple no longer able to work. At pres- 
ent every one is self-supporting, the only 
objects of charity having died a few 
years ago. These were a self-respecting 
old couple who had lost at sea the five 
sons who had been their support. An 
informal levy was made at stated inter- 
vals for the maintenance of these old 
people as long as they lived. There 
was, however, about this charity none of 
the unpleasant obviousness of our poor- 
houses. The old people remained in 
their own little cottage and lived in es- 
sentially the same way as always. Nei- 
ther was there the slightest social stigma 
attached to them for accepting charity. 
They continued to speak and to vote in 
the public meetings, and generally to 
conduct themselves after the usual man- 
ner of aged and respected citizens. 

The old white school-house, as the 
only public building on the island, is 
truly remarkable for its versatility of 
function. It changes rapidly and con- 
tinuously from a school-house to a library, 
from a library to a town hall, from a 
town hall to a church, and from a church 
to a dance hall. Here school is held 
five days a week, Sunday-school on 
Sunday afternoon, and prayer-meeting 
Sunday evening. There being now no 
clergyman, there is, naturally, no preach- 
ing service. There was a clergyman 
some years ago, who lived on the island 
for some three or four years, but, like 
the aged and respected paupers, he has 
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now vanished, It was he who estab- 
lished in the school-house the small free 
circulating library which is managed, or 
rather unmanaged, in a way so charac- 
istic of the island. There is no librarian, 
and no caretaker even. Any one may 
go in at any time, take a book off the 
shelves, and go off with it. ‘To be sure, 
the supply of books is so slender that a 
lacking volume would soon be missed. 
In this connection it might be well to 
say that contributions to this little library 
are eagerly appreciated, and may be sent 
to Mr. Robert Carter, Round Pond, 
Bristol, Maine. Round Pond is the 
post-office where all the inhabitants get 
their mail, there being no post-office on 
the island. Whenever any one goes to 
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the mainland, he or she is supposed to 
get the mail for the entire community, 
and to leave it at one of the stores to be 
called for. 

Although less poetic than the fabled 
Atlantis, it is doubtful if there is among 
human communities so near an approach 
to a Utopia as Muscongus Island. Here 
there are no rich and no poor, no crime 
and no insanity ; here good health, inde- 
pendence, honesty, industry,and content- 
ment are so universal that they are looked 
upon as a matter of course. Here is 
one of the few places in the world where 
Browning’s celebrated lines, 

“ God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world,” 
would be a truism. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS 


BY FOHN D. LONG 


Ex-Secretary Long’s address, which follows, was delivered at the tercentennial which took 
place at Plymouth on the first day of August last. Dr. Hale’s address, “ The Foundations,” 
was published in The Outlook for September 15. Apart from the intrinsic interest of 
Mr. Long’s address, it is particularly desirable that it should have a wide reading because 


a large portion of the American press have commented with more fervor than wisdom upon 


meager and incorrect reports of the address. These telegraphic reports selected and mis- 
represented a few sentences taken without regard to context or the general intent and pur- 
pose of the speaker, which was in brief to show that the Pilgrims had the same evils to 


contend with that we have, and as they overcame them so shall we.—TuHE EpIrors. 


\ ‘ Y HEN we speak of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, we really refer to afew 

of them, hardly more than can 

be counted on my fingers. To my mind 
the striking thing in this small number 
who stand for the Pilgrims is their prac- 
tical wisdom—what in the vernacular we 
call hard common sense. It determined 
and governed their convictions not only 
in religious but material things. In both 
lines their minds were made up and 
their action taken with deliberate well- 
weighing. There was no sky-rockety 
enthusiasm, no evaporating impulse, no 
fanaticism. When they took a step, they 
took it with a view to every step that 
would follow, and they fixed their eyes, 
not on any ‘liversion by the wayside, but 
on their ultimate destination. When 
they gathered their church in Scrooby, 
three hundred years agoto-day—thisvery 
church which worships here and now— 


there. was no fitful flame of an ephemeral, 
shouting retigious revival. “Ceremonies 
and service bookes and other anti-Chris- 
tian stuffe ” had become a yoke of bond- 
age to them. They could endure no 
bishop or prelate between them and their 
God. The instinct of freedom, the spirit 
of liberty, was in them. Church to them 
meant the fellowship of the Gospel, and 
found its expression, not in forms and 
altars and robes, nor in fervors or fren- 
zies, but in the Christian conduct of life, 
“in walking in all God’s ways according 
to their best endeavors.” To such a 
church they dedicated themselves and 
theirchildren. ‘Their hands once to the 
plow, there was no turning back. 

Such men make not only the true ° 
church but the true state. They are the 
very salt of the plain people, on whom 
is the reliance of the present and the 
future. Plain people, indeed, were these 
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Pilgrims, but, oh, how consummate and 
true were the leaders !—the same sort of 
men who have given us the New England 
ideal, the New England civilization— 
who gave our country independence and 
constitutional government—who have 
developed our education and our indus- 
tries, which, by the way, are the best 
education—the same sort of men who 
are selectmen of our towi.s or members 
of a President’s cabinet, for either of 
which places the same qualities are 
requisite, 

Inspired by this practical wisdom, this 
hard common sense, firm and undevi- 
ating in their purpose, no oppression of 
power, no taunt of «he multitude, could 
drive them from it. When their native 
land became intolerable by reason of the 
persecutions they suffered, they, with the 
same calm deliberation, crossed the 
waters with their families and their 
meager goods to Holland, and walked 
there in God’s ways. Read Bradford’s 
statement of the various reasons which, 
thirteen years later, led them to seek 
this distant and then savage shore—the 
unadaptedness of Holland to their ideals 
—the temptations to which it exposed 
their children—the duty of carrying the 
Gospel to the new world. The matter 
was considered on all sides—religious, 
moral, and material. There was no 
indifference to their worldly interests. 
It was no mad crusade, no pilgrimage 
made on bare feet, or in shoes sprinkled 
with pebbles. There was the liberal 
and exalted spirit of John Robinson, 
that pure, free taper of celestial light; 
the rugged sense of William Brewster 
and William Bradford and John Carver; 
the keen diplomatic facility of Edward 
Winslow. ‘There was the high, sweet 
domestic inspiration of their devoted 
wives, carrying the family altar always 
with them, a pillar of cloud by day and 
of fire by night. 
the sword and stout soldier’s heart of 
Myles Standish. 

No buffet of the ocean’s storm, no wild 
New England shore, no winter of want 
and disease and death burying half their 
number, could swerve such a body of 
men and women, such a church, such a 
state, from its mature and determined 
purpose. One thing they had, though 
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all else were lacking—they were free, 
And it is to their eternal glory that their 
freedom was not the license of riot but 
the freedom of law and order. They laid 
their foundations deep and strong, and 
their church was their commonwealth, as 
it is to-day our commonwealth. The 
letters of John Robinson are state papers, 
The journal of Bradford is a compendium 
of civil administration. 

A better civilization, reacting from old 
ecclesiastical domination and imposition, 
has wisely insisted upon an absolute 
separation of church and state. And 
yet there is one sense in which they 
should be united, and that is the sense 
in which they were united in the Pil- 
grim—not the Puritan—commonwealth, 
No creed, no iron form, no ecclesiastical 
scourge or fetter. No church tyranny, 
but freedom “of thought and worship, 
simply “ walking in all God’s ways made 
known or [how broad the outlook !] to 
be made known unto them, according to 
their best endeavors, whatever it should 
cost them, the Lord assisting them.” 

In that great example of theirs is our 
lesson to-day. Their church became 
their state, the forerunner of this splen- 
did American democracy of ours, this 
shining American republic, home of the 
free, a very statue of liberty enlightening 
the world, though it must be confessed 
that on close inspection some of its fea- 
tures are as ugly as a Hindu idol. I 
know not and you know not what is to 
be the future of the church of our day, 
with all its variety of faith and denomi- 
nation and creed and beneficent activity. 
It has in its theology drifted far and 
well from ancient moorings ; its ecclesi- 
astical hold has slackened on many lines. 
Its thunders terrify no more. Even its 
sweet and inspiring appeals fall too often 
on dull ears, if, peradventure, there be 
any ears to hear. In ancient days its 
congregations were of men and women. 
To-day they are mostly of the sex which 
has least part in public affairs. 

I amnot of those who think the heavens 
are going tofall because a rose-leaf drops. 
I do not believe the times are worse than 
ever before. I believe they are better. 
I have only to turn to the past to find 
every danger, every affliction, every evil 
that assails us existing in a more viru- 
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lent form in former days. Even in this 
Pilgrim colony the saints, as I have said, 
can be counted on the fingers. We are 
apt to think of it as a little kingdom of 
heaven on earth. But Bradford’s jour- 
nal shows that its interests were more of 
this world than of the next, and that its 
main concern was in beaver-skins and 
clapboards, and in counteracting the 
impositions in trade of the partners of 
its business ventures. It is amusing to 
read the loving and Scriptural phraseol- 
ogy under guise of which the knife of 
shrewd dicker was stuck into each other’s 
ribs. Some of the very elect intrusted 
with its affairs were false to the trust and 
used their positions to feather their own 
nests—falser to their trust than any pres- 
ident of a modern insurance company. 
The first minister sent to it, in 1624, was 
a factious hypocrite who stirred up strife 
and was shown to have been a libertine, 
guilty of gross immorality. The second 
was a cross between a crank and an 
idiot, and was shipped off in short order. 
One of the original number was hung for 
willful murder. Within the first decade 


social vices infested the community; 


drunkenness, bickering, slander, licen- 
tiousness, even unnatural crimes, and all 
this in a community of very limited 
numbers. Upon the good and true had 
been thrust much that was vile, and their 
task washard. No New England village 
of to-day need fear comparison. But, to 
their infinite credit be it said, the good 
prevailed with them over the evil, as it 
has prevailed with us and will hereafter 
prevail. 

I feel, therefore, that the present age, 
with all its perils and crimes, is not a 
new revelation of the evil in human na- 
ture. On the contrary, I believe that all 
the present eruption and riot and vio- 
lence which startle us to-day are only the 
boiling of the caldron which, hot and 
scalding now, is sloughing off the scum, 
and will, with the turning of the cycle, 
subside anon into the cool and purified 
waters of life and continued progress. 

But, on the other hand, I do not shut 
my eyes to the perils of the process— 
perils which are always imminent, process 
which is always going on. I recognize, 
as we all do, the discontent which is in 
the body politic, and which shakes the 
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foundations under us like the tremors 
of an earthquake, threatening the stabil- 
ity of our institutions, the security of 
property, the safeguards of society. It 
is a discontent that arises not from the 
fact that the great body of the people 
have little, for they never had so much, 
It arises from the fact that the man who 
has a hundredfold more than the Pilgrim 
compares himself, not with the Pilgrim, 
but with his neighbor who has a hundred- 
fold more than himself. The man who 
walks hates the man who drives a horse, 
but when he has his horse is unhappy be- 
cause of the man who spins by him in an 
automobile, blowing a horn and raising a 
cloud of dust, and whom he hates. The 
great problem of our material age is not 
the accumulation but the distribution of 
wealth. It is the inequalities that sting and 
make festers. Ittakesalittle philosophy 
to accept the inevitable laws of nature and 
to recognize that while there is no justi- 
fication for the grossly artificial inequali- 
ties of possession, yet the inequalities of 
fortune, which arise naturally under a 
condition of equal rights and privileges 
for all, are the very stimulus to enter- 
prise, to activity, and to that social and 
material adjustment which, by and large, 
best serves the common welfare. The 
hilltop with its great reservoir of pure 
water may seem more favored than the 
dry, sandy plain which envies it, but not 
so with good reason if it is simply a 
reservoir for the overflow of refreshing 
streams that reach every dweller below, 
and instead of robbing him insure him a 
constant and unfailing supply of health 
and comfort. It is well for us, however 
justly impatient we may be of the power- 
ful massings of capital which have set 


‘going the great industrial wheels of pro- 


duction and employment, carefully to 
guard, while properly restricting them, 
against too violent an impairment of 
enterprise and investment, which might 
result in disaster not only to financial 
but industrial interests, cut off the flow 
of wages and support, and kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg on which all 
of us alike are directly or indirectly 
feeding. 

If it is a time of unrest, as it is, and as 
what time is not, is it not also a time for 
conservative thought and co-operation— 
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a time not for holding up one’s hands 
in terror and complaint, not for denun- 
ciation of every outcry the people raise, 
but for meeting whatever is well founded 
in their demand, for siftirg the justice 
in their claims from the error, the sense 
from the folly, the grain from the chaff, 
for inculcating sound views, for calling a 
prudent halt now and then, for reform- 
ing cOnditions indeed, but also for 
preaching and promoting content with 
existing conditions so far as these are in 
conformity with the operation of the wise 
economic laws of our human nature, and 
for reviving and exemplifying the brave 
lives and wholesome common sense of 
the Pilgrims “ walking in God’s ways.” 

And is it not just here that the church 
has its present great opportunity as a 
mighty conservative power for wisdom 
and righteousness, for peace and con- 
tent? For content is happiness and 
discontent is misery. Not the pulpit 
alone, but the church of the people, the 
Pilgrim church, the church gathered 
three hundred years ago to-day at 
Scrooby—the church of all men and 
women who believe that God reigns, a 
church which, with all its forces united 
and working together, is a power mighty 
enough to meet and solve the problems 
of our day, however full of peril they 
may seem ! 
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Is it not worth the while of the great 
conservative interests of our country, of 
all who fear for the stability and security 
of the state and society, to consider 
whether the church, the Pilgrim church, 
is not their concern as well as that of 
the faithful preacher who mounts his 
pulpit, or of the good women who dis- 
pense its charities and run its sewing 
circles and conferences, to consider 
whether it is not the part of practical 
wisdom for them to give it their right- 
handed support, to make it a rallying 
force in the preservation of law and 
order, a fountain of content among the 
people, a reservoir of conservatism 
against false demagogism and anarchic 
riot? Let them fill it as they fill their 
places of business, rouse it from the 
lethargy which is their lethargy, and 
make it a mighty engine for the salva- 
tion both of the soul and the body of 
society. Then will it be a power again 
in the social fabric and then will its 
ministers catch fire from heaven and 
inspiration from their flocks, and speak 
with the trumpet voice. 

Give us back across the three centu- 
ries the church at Scrooby, the church 
not of the few but of all the people who 
would “ walk in God’s ways,” the church 
and state of the Pilgrim democracy. It 
is the age of utility. Utilize the church! 


AN ETHICAL CREED 


BY FAMES M. WHITON 


R. JOHN WATSON (lan Mac- 
1D laren) has been saying that no 
Church since the primitive days 
of Christianity has ventured to formulate 
“an ethical creed.” By this he doubt- 
less means a creed expressing the ethical 
ideals of Christianity with the emphasis 
given them in the Scriptures.- 

Dr. Watson’s remark is abundantly 
corroborated by a survey of the principal 
creeds, ecumenical and Protestant. ‘The 
former, including the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene, are liturgical affirma- 
tions of the historical and spiritual facts 
and doctrines of the Evangelic Tradition, 
to which the Nicene adds its metaphysi- 


cal doctrine of the deity of Christ to 
fence out the Arian heresy. In both of 
these the ethical element is present more 
in inference than in expression. In the 
Protestant creeds, beginning with the 
Augsburg Confession in 1530, the eth- 
ical element, though not wanting, is 
thrown into the shade by the theological 
emphasis on orthodox doctrine, which 
in some points is even non-ethical, affirm- 
ing in the Heidelberg Catechism that 
God imputes to the believer in Christ 
the perfect righteousness and holiness 
of Christ. The duty of “good works ” 
all Protestant creeds affirm, but deny 
them any religious value except as the 
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fruit of faith in the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ. Martineau, in his “Types of 
Ethical Theory,” remarks upon this with 
some exaggeration: “With the proclama- 
tion and spread of Protestantism the 
religious value of morals disappeared.” 

Furthermore, the ethical standard 
adopted was neither the highest nor the 
most complete. It was taken from the 
Pentateuch rather than from the Gos- 
pels, from the law of Moses rather than 
the life of Jesus. The Westminster 
Confession of 1647 affirms that the moral 
law of God is set forth in the Ten Com- 
mandments, mainly negative as they are, 
as “a perfect rule of righteousness.” 
Thus deficient ethically, the creeds ex- 
pend their strength on an interest for 
doctrinal knowledge, and overshadow 
the things to be done with the things to 
be believed. Closely related to. this 
one-sidedness is the fact noted by a 
friendly critic, that “the Church has 
found it easier to worship Jesus as the 
Son of God than to follow him as the 
Son of man.” 

The primitive documents of Christian- 
ity set it forth as “the Way” of the 
godly life, and with equal emphasis on its 
ethical and its religious characteristics. 
Its subsequently formed creeds exhibit it 
in terms of dogma rather than of life. 
A few years since, a seminary profes- 
sor wrote that the Presbyterian Church 
existed for the maintenance of the doc- 
trinal beliefs set forth in its theological 
standards. The natural evil consequence 
of this long magnifying of the intellect- 
ual and dwarfing of the ethical interest 
is seen in the current misconception of 
Christianity, which repels from the 
churches so many good people, who re- 
gard it as a system of doctrines which 
they more or less dissent from, rather 
than as the Way of the moral and relig- 
ious life which their consciences approve. 
A consequence more pernicious is that 
outside of the churches, as well as within, 
many have made to themselves idols— 
a crude morality without religion, and a 
crude religion morally deficient. 

Such, then, is the urgent need for a 
creed blending religion and morality 
with equal fullness in the indissoluble 
union which each requires for genuine- 
ness. The pattern is abundantly clear 
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in the Scriptures. These illuminate what 
the creeds obscure. How closely the 
Hebrew prophets identified morality with 
religion appears in Micah’s classic ques- 
tion, “ What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
The Pauline Epistles give us theology 
in abundance, but ethics also with a 
fullness which the creeds, while amplify- 
ing the theology, have neglected. See 
how the theological climax of Paul’s letter 
to the Romans introduces us at chapter 
xii. to the lofty highlands of the moral 
life of the godly. See also how the 
sublime Christology of the first half of 
his letter to the Colossians is made the 
foundation for the elaborate ethical 
superstructure in the second half. But 
it is, above all, in the life of Jesus that 
the interpenetration, the perfect fusion, 
of religion and morality is seen in ideal 
completeness. 

I believe in Jesus Christ and in follow- 
ing him is the most compendious and 
also most complete creed for a Christian 
man. But intelligent self-direction in 
this line calls for supplementary ethical 
definition. General terms require speci- 
fications. The whole can be adequately 
known only by knowing ‘the particulars 
that compose it. Theologically the creeds 
have given such knowledge in ample 
details. Ethically it remains to be given 
in equal amplitude, and even larger, 
since conduct counts for more than 
knowledge. Faith is simple, but occa- 
sions for its exercise in conduct are 
manifold. The ethical definition of what 
it is to believe in Christ and follow him 
must needs be somewhat expansive in 
detail. Creed-makers are commonly sup- 
posed to have had their day. Cutting 
down their intellectual work to things 
essential is supposed to be all that 
remains. to do. On the contrary, the 
ethical field in which they did so little 
is one in which much remains to do. 

Ten years ago Dr. Watson himself 
made «x beginning in this field. It was 
widely discussed at the time. Its expan- 
si-n of ethical interest with contraction 
of the theological called forth some pro- 
tests from ecclesiastical quarters. Thus 
it read: “I believe in the Fatherhood of 
God ; in the words of Jesus; in a clean 
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heart; in the service of love; in the un 
worldly life ; in the Beatitudes. I promise 
to trust God and to follow Christ, to 
forgive my enemies, and to seek after 
the righteousness of God.” 

This statement of a confession in 
which all Christian people must agree 
was Offered simply as a basis for Chris- 
tian unity. Adequate for that, it is less 
adequate for the greater need of the 
development of an instructed Christian 
conscience. ‘This requires more specific 
affirmations of the various characteristics 
of Christian life and conduct. All Chris- 
tians theoretically “ believe irtthe words 
of Jesus ;” not all follow every line of 
conduct required by such belief. All 
Christians “believe in a clean heart;” 
not all in every particular of the conduct 
which makes the heart really clean. For 
practical uses an ethical creed should so 
explicitly delineate the Way of life and 
conduct which the Christian ideal re- 
quires that the ignorant and inexperi- 
enced may comprehend it and intelli- 
gently follow it amidst temptations to 
various forms of unrighteousness. While 
Dr. Watson’s brief formulary goes in the 
right direction, its generalities need to 
be particularized for pedagogic use. 

What this involves has been well ex- 
pressed in a paragraph of the declaration 
of faith adopted this year for the united 
church in which Congregationalists, 
Methodist Protestants, and the United 
Brethren propose to coalesce. 

We believe that, according to Christ’s 
law, men of the Christian faith exist wholly 
for the service of man, not only in holding 
forth the Word of life, but in the support of 
works and institutions of piety and charity, 
in the maintenance of human freedom, in the 
deliverance of all those that are oppressed, 


in the enforcement of civic justice, and the 
rebuke of all unrighteousness. 


Excellent as it is, it is a question 
whether this comes fully up to the ideal. 
An ethical compartment in a block of 
propositions does not impart ethical 


character to the whole. In any state- 
ment whatsoever a specifically ethical 
characteristic is recognizable only in the 
purposing of an object of will and en- 
deavor. An ethical creed, therefore, 
must not only express the relation of its 
tredenda to agenda, of belief to action, 
but this relation must appear through- 
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out, to give ethical character to the 
whole, 

The ideal creed of this kind is unlikely 
to be formulated by a single hand. But 
it will have to meet two distinct needs: 
(1) Emphasis on moral ideals rather than, 
as the theological creeds, on intellectual 
ideas ; (2) sufficient detail to avoid both 
the brevity that veils and the diffuseness 
that tires. Some such specimen as the 
following may serve for illustration of 
the aim: 


We believe in God as the Father of all 
men, requiring a brotherly mind and conduct 
toward all from each. 

We believe in Jesus Christ as our divine 
pattern of sonship to God and brotherhood 
toman; the Captain of our salvation through 
warfare against whatever is unbrotherly 
toward man and unfilial toward God. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit as our 
Monitor, Quickener, and Guide into all truth 
and duty in Jesus’ Way of love and faithful- 
ness to God and man. 

We believe in the Bible as the record of 
the Holy Spirit’s work in bringing men out 
of darkness into the saving light of Christ, 
that we may know the will of God, and do it. 

We believe that salvation through Christ 
is salvation from a selfish heart and life, 
wrought out through unselfish service to 
men, to be done as for God, and as a neces- 
sary part of the true worship of God. 

We believe that the whole duty of man is 
to seek the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, 

By loving one’s neighbor as one’s self, 
and treating as neighbor whomever we 
can help in his need; 

By sacrifice at the altar of human need 
as sacrifice at the altar of God; 

By aiming at goodn:ss as true great- 
ness, and greatness i). unselfish service 
as the noblest greatness ; 

By valuing material goods according 
to their uses as helps toward a higher 
lfie for ourselves oat others ; 

By preferring a rich life to a rich liv- 
ing, richness in good thoughts and deeds 
to richness in possessions ; 

By strictness with ourselves and char- 
itableness to others ; 

By forgetting offenses, remembering 
kindnesses, and speaking truth in love ; 

By regarding the good in others rather 
than the evil, and making more of our 
agreements with others than our dis- 
agreements ; , 

By abhorring all insincerity, indolence, 
and cowardice; 

By hating every form of evil in one’s 
self or in the community, and warring 
against it; 

By steadfast patience, courage, and 


sympathy, r less of inconvenience 
or loss, in furthering our Father’s will in 
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ourselves, our neighborhood, our nation, 
and our world. 
The present time of moral awakening 
seems to invite constructive work in this 
line. The School of Ethical Culture 
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must no longer be permitted to outdo 
the Church. The need of an ethical 
creed is pedagogical even more than 
confessional. This is the point of view 


for the attainment of a satisfying result, 


THE BREAD-AND-BUTTER THEORY 
OF HISTORY 


BY H. fF. 


N 1888 Kansas gave a plurality of 
] 80,000 to the Harrison electors. 

Four years later, after a succession 
of lean seasons, the State returned a 
plurality of 6,000 for the Populist Presi- 
dential ticket. Its agricultural depres- 
sion had been translated into terms of 
politics. 

Here is an exemplification in its bald- 
est form of that theory of history that 
has been winning increasing acceptance 
in recent years. Briefly, the economic 
interpretation of history assumes that 
the conquest of the highlands of Canaan 
by the Beni Israel, the Reformation, 
Puritanism, the Revolution, the Civil 
War, were alike the result of economic 
conditions. Sometimes, it is admitted, 
the economic motive is more apparent 
than at others. Butalways itisthere. The 
world, like the army, moves on its belly. 

The desire to earn a living is regarded 
as the controlling motive in human 
affairs. To this desire all events are 
traced. Thus the economic interpreta- 
tion is really an attempt to bring the 
willful course of human events into an 
ordered system—to reduce history to a 
science governed, as every science must 
be, by the fixed law of cause and effect. 

Such an attempt, apparently trans- 
forming men into Tennyson’s “ puppets 
. « « moved by an unseen hand at a 
game,” involves some of the deepest 
problems of life and destiny, for it finds 
events the inevitable outcome of the 
operation of blind forces that are at least 
partly conditioned by climate and geog- 
raphy. But, ignoring for the moment 
the disquieting aspect of what seems an 
assault on the freedom of the will, it 
must be admitted that this method of 
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dealing with history is wonderfully fruit 
ful. Happenings once apparently cha- 
otic, at its application begin to arrange 
themselves in a comprehensible series, 
The fragmentary records of the race 
become part of a definite plan. And it 
is possible, as never before, to trace the 
progress of human evolution. 

The search for underlying conditions 
compels a vastly different treatment 
from that involved in Freeman’s defini- 
tion of history as past politics. It even 
means a distinct advance beyond the 
revolutionary conceptions of Green, 
whom Freeman admonished to leave out 
of “The Short History of the English 
People” “all that stuff about art and 
literature and how people dressed and 
furnished their homes.” Applied to the 
familiar field of American history, it 
opens a fascinating vista. The economic 
motive is found where the older histo 
rians did not suspect its existence, and it 
helps to explain events that they only 
partly understood. 

Take some of the salient episodes, for 
instance. The earlier accounts of the 
discovery of the continent began with a 
statement of ancient notions of geogra- 
phy. Then came the Northmen, and 
then Columbus. The finding of the 
New World was set down as his achieve- 
ment precisely as the invention of the 
alphabet was once credited to Cadmus. 
There was an uneasy feeling among the 
readers that if he had failed, America 
might to-day be given over to the In- 
dians. “The fate ofa nation was riding 
that night,” an old-fashioned historian 
has exclaimed in writing of the old monk’s 
journey to the Spanish court to plead 
Columbus’s cause. 
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It is far more suggestive, and it de- 
tracts not a whit from the honor due 
Columbus, to point out that his work 
was an incident in the expansion of 
European commerce that had begun to 
follow the accumulation of capital in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. With 
the Turkish conquests blocking the ris- 
ing trade with the “ golden East,” a bold 
navigator, turning westward, reached the 
New World. But had Columbus lan- 
guished out his life in vain appeals to 
European courts, the discovery would 
have been only slightly postponed. For 
only eight years afterwards Pedralvarez 
Cabral, a Portuguese navigator with thir- 
teen ships, getting out of his course while 
rounding Africa, came upon the shore 
of Brazil. 

Like the discovery, the exploration and 
settlement of the New World were eco- 
nomically conditioned. It was the tire- 
less quest for gold that sent Cordova to 
Yucatan, Cortez to Mexico, and Coro- 
nado to the Kansas Quivira. The com- 
mercial motive dominated De Soto’s 
journey to the Mississippi. “He was 


determined,” says Hakluyt’s narrative, 
“to send no newes of himself until hee 


had found some rich country.” Even 
with the romantic Ponce de Leon the 
discovery of the fountain of youth was a 
minor purpose of which his patent from 
the Crown knows nothing. Gold and 
trade were his chief objects. 

The colonists, following the explorers, 
were prompted largely by identical mo- 
tives. They sailed for.Virginia because 
they believed it to be a landyas the play 
of “ Eastward Ho!” said, “where gold 
and silver is more plentiful than copper 
is with us.” The London Company 
undertook to people its grants for pre- 
cisely the reasons that prompt the rail- 
ways to advertise homeseekers’ excur- 
sions into the Southwest to-day. It 
wanted to pay dividends on its stock, 
which was quoted at twelve pounds ten 
shillings a share. 

So, too, the hope of financial better- 
ment induced the Pilgrims to leave Hol- 
land for America. “ First,” says William 
Bradford, enumerating the reasons for 
the migration, “ first, they saw & found 
by experience the hardness of ye-place 
& countrie to be such as few in compari- 
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son would come to them and fewer that 
would bide it out.” In America they 
sought a land where it would be easier 
to make a living. Idealists the Pilgrims 
were, but idealists with a keen eye for 
material prosperity. 

The physical conditions of the country 
determined the general forms of the 
evolution of national life. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century the English 
controlled only the narrow strip of sea- 
board before the Appalachian barrier, 
while the French owned the vast Mis- 
sissippi valley and Canada. But this 
disparity was more than compensated 
for by the isolation and inaccessibility of 
the French possessions compared to the 
English, which offered hundreds of miles 
of coast to European traders and immi- 
grants. Thus it is estimated that from 
1730 to 1770 a half-million Scotch-Irish 
migrated to the colonies, most of them 
to Philadelphia and Charleston. More- 
over, the very Appalachian barrie? was 
of value, for it dammed up the popula- 
tion until the colonies had become suffi- 
ciently peopled to carry on a successful 
contest with the mother country. With- 
out this barrier there might have been an 
ineffective dispersion, as indeed there 
was in the case of the French. 

The abundance of Jand had a profound 
influence on American character. It 
prevented the development of those 
forms of vice that flourish where popula- 
tion is congested. The struggle for ex- 
istence in America was a fight with the 
wilderness rather than with men. The 
outcome was a sort of national inexperi- 
ence that found expression in a flamboy- 
ant provincialism, and that is embodied 
in much of the earlier American litera- 
ture. The blameless Dr. Holmes, for 
instance, as Professor Barrett Wendell 
has pointed out, corresponds in many 
ways to the mordant Voltaire, a typical - 
product of European conditions. The 
wilderness itself deeply affected the peo- 
ple’s traits. On its outskirts all artifi- 
cial distinctions vanished. Titles, rank, 
social prestige, were useless. The man 
was measured by what he could do. 
Democracy was the child of the frontier. 
«* What, then, is the American, this new 
man ?” wrote St. John de Crevecceur in 
the eighteenth century. “He is an 
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American, who, leaving behind him all 
his ancient prejudices and manners, re- 
ceives new ones from the new mode of 
life he has embraced, the new govern- 
ment he obeys, the new rank he holds. 
He becomes an American by being re- 
ceived in the broad lap of our great Alma 
Mater. Here individuals of all nations 
are melted into a new race of men.” 

It was the spirit of independence bred 
of the wilderness that combined with 
economic abuses to cause the remote 
western frontier of England to assert its 
right to self-government. With the rise 
of the merchants to power in seventeenth- 
century England, their influence had 
secured the enactment of the series of 
navigation acts that embodied the current 
economic theories—the mercantilism that 
corresponds to modern protectionism. 
According to this “home market ” theory, 
the colonies were regarded as commercial 
dependencies to be exploited for the 
benefit of the mother country, which must 
monopolize their trade. The tobacco of 
the South could be exported only to 
England, where the price was much lower 
than on the Continent. The important 


manufacture of New England rum was 
impeded by the prohibitive duty on 
molasses, which was the basis of the in- 


dustry. This policy aroused a resent- 
ment which the mother country regarded 
with pained surprise. “In matters of 
commerce,” the English traveler Andrew 
Burnaby wrote of the Virginians in 1759, 
“they are ignorant of the principles that 
must prevail between a colony and the 
mother country; they think it a hardship 
not to have unlimited trade to every part 
of the world.” 

It was not on commerce alone that 
restraint was laid. The rising manufac- 
tures of the provinces attracted the atten- 
tion of interests powerful in Parliament, 
and restrictions were imposed on the 
manufacture of woolen and iron. Bur- 
naby observed that New York was “ ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied” with the policy 
that had ruined its flourishing iron mills. 
As in all new countries, both capital and 
money were scarce, and the colonists 
were tempted into a long and disastrous 
series of experiments with paper cur- 
rency. When Parliament intervened to 
prohibit the practice, there was wide 
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spread indignation that will be under- 
stood by a generation that recalls the 
strength of the greenback movement 
and the fervor of the organizers of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and the Populist party, 

The fundamental sources of discontent 
are clear. The accumulation of prop. 
erty by manufacturers had been forbid- 
den. By the enforcement of the naviga- 
tion acts the people’s circumstances had 
become straitened. Then, with their 
supply of gold and silver from abroad 
cut off, their attempt to secure relief by 
the issuance of paper money had been 
stopped. As a climax had come the 
attempt to collect a colonial tax. The 
Revolution was much more than the 
mere contest over a form of words that 
many writers have declared it to be, 
although it was not a revolt against 
conscious political tyranny, as patriotic 
Americans once supposed. 

War produced the customary disor- 
ganization of business. The old trade 
routes were interrupted and a spirit of 
speculation was aroused. ‘The resulting 
hard times account, in part at least, for 
the failure of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Deficient as they were, they might 
have proved more nearly workable had 
the country been prosperous. Modern 
experience has shown that no political 
measure—a tariff bill or what-not—gets 
a fair trial in a period of business de- 
pression. 

“ The emperor has kotowed for rain,” 
said the rebellious viceroy, “and the 
land is still parched. Of what use is an 
emperor who kotows for rain and no 
rain comes ?” 

The Constitution, happily, kotowed 
successfully for rain. It chanced to be 
adopted at a time when the country was 
rapidly recovering from the demoraliza- 
tion of war, and when trade and indus- 
try generally had revived. It might 
have succeeded in any event, but its 
success was doubly assured by the era 
of prosperity with which it was coinci- 
dent. Incidentally its adoption was the 
outcome of economic rather than of 
political causes. The Annapolis Con- 
vention, out of which grew the historic 
assembly in Philadelphia, was convoked 
to devise a uniform regulation of trade 
for the States. 
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The economic foundation underlying 
the discovery of the continent, its ex- 
ploration and colonization, and its sev- 
erance of political relations with the Old 
World, existed, too, beneath the struggle 
for disunion. ‘The great tobacco plan- 
tations had made slavery possible in the 
South... With their exhaustion in the 
eighteenth century, the institution had 
become practically moribund. Its re- 
crudescence followed the invention of 
the cotton-gin in 1793. Thereafter the 
cultivation of the easily grown short- 
staple variety of cotton was profitable, 
for the invention of the power-loom had 
just begun to make possible the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth on an extensive 
scale. Since slave labor could be prof- 
itably used on cotton plantations, slavery 
and cotton, economically conditioned, 
dominated Southern thought. 

They alienated the South from the 
manufacturing North. “In 1816,” Pro- 
fessor F, J. Turner writes, “the average 
price of middling uplands in New York 
was nearly thirty cents, and South Caro- 
lina’s leaders favored the tariff; in 1820 
it was seventeen cents, and the South 
saw in the protective system a grievance ; 
in 1824 it was fourteen and three-fourths 
cents, and the South Carolinians de- 
nounced the tariff as unconstitutional. 
When the Woolens Bill was agitated in 
1827, cotton had fallen to but little more 
than nine cents, and the radicals of the 
section threatened civil war.” 

It was New England that at the time 
of the Louisiana Purchase and the War 
of 1812 had been talking of secession. 
But by the formation of the new north- 
western States, whose people felt their 
first allegiance to be to the National 
Government, and by a growing industrial- 
ism that looked to Washington for aid in 
tariff duties and internal improvements, 
the North had become nationalized. 
The South, unfortunately, was by slavery 
forced out of the main stream of nine- 
teenth-century life and thought. Forced 
to depend on the individual States to 
safeguard its property, condemned to the 
plantation life that fosters conservatism 
and traditions, the South failed to de- 
velop the nationalism or the conception 
of human rights that dominated Europe 


in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
+ : 








Meanwhile, the North had the fortu- 
nate opportunity to develop its ethical 
system free from the influence of slavery. 
Thus it accumulated a surplus of morals 
that brought it into collision with South- 
ern ideals. The resulting crash was 
natural. Was it inevitable? 

That is a question that in its general 
form vitally affects the method of attrib- 
uting events to underlying economic 
causes, for if it be answered in the 
affirmative, free will becomes a myth, 
A myth undoubtedly it has become to 
many of the exponents of the doctrine 
of “economic determinism,” as it has 
been called in France. So, in a recent 
address, Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
adopts the fatalistic position regarding 
the Civil War. “Science threw steam 
and electricity into the scale,” he says, 
referring to the nationalization of the 
North, “and in 1845 they made the 
other kick the bcam. ... That great 
drama swept on to its inevitable catas- 
trophe,. Fate and Necessity ever the 
refrain of its chorus, until, at the end, 
the resounding clash of arms.” 

But this fatalistic assumption confuses 
what Professor Hugo Miinsterberg has 
called a method of bookkeeping with the 
business transactions themselves. It 
serves a practical and highly useful pur- 
pose to fit «vents into a system of cause 
and effect. But, after all, we know that 
the progress of the race is the outcome 
of the interaction of attitudes of will 
freely assumed by countless individuals, 
Society expresses itself largely, to be 
sure, in a system of values and wealth 
distribution. But on all this are reared 
the beliefs and purposes and ideals in 
which niankind really lives. The bread- 
and-butter side of life is quite subordi- 
nate. 

In every stage of civilization the 
economic conditions have merely. fur- 
nished the raw material out of which men 
have constructed their ideals. Scalps 
are different from steel mills, Yet the 
identical motive of ambition may prompt 
the Indian to strive for the one and the 
captain of industry for the other. If the 
colonists fought England because of 
economic wrongs, the Revolution remains 
a contest for liberty as an ideal involved 
in the undisturbed possession of private 
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property. So through ‘the whole course 
of history men have fought and worked 
for motives that were often apparently 
based on economic conditions, but which 
in reality translated those conditions into 
ideal forms. 

So, too, while the economic basis for 
human action has apparently been fatal- 
istically determined, that action has ex- 
pressed will attitudes freely assumed. 
To consider men mere “ puppets ” is to 
be deceived bythe artificial scheme that 
science has contrived to help explain the 
world of things. Undoubtedly the range 
of choice is limited in a thousand ways. 
It is safe to assume that the average 
American will not turn Mohammedan or 
grow a queue or fightaduel. But within 
this range selections are freely made in 
accordance with ideal demands. 
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The ideals of liberty and duty have 
differentiated the English civilization 
from the French, in which the correspond- 
ing motives have been fraternity and 
honor. Small land-holdings have helped 
to make possible the French variety of 
democracy ; but it was this very dem- 
ocratic spirit that made possible the 
laws for the minute subdivision of prop- 
erty. 

It is only science, seeking as usual for 
its own legitimate ends to construct an 
artificial system—to describe in set terms 
what is really an indescribable world of 
experience and appreciation—that reads 
into historical development the inexo- 
rable law of cause and effect. The 
economic interpretation is a wonder- 
fully suggestive method. It is nothing 
more, 


THE MODERN VIEW OF THE BIBLE’ 


N increasing number of readers, 
A who are not, however, properly 
speaking, students, and who have 
neither time nor inclination for research, 
desire to be told in plain and untechnical 
language what are the views which mod- 
ern critics hold respecting the Bible, and 
how those views differ from the traditions 
of the Church. To such persons there 
may be cordially commended for the 
views of modern critics respecting the 
Old Testament, Professor Kent’s volume 
on “The Origin and Permanent Value 
of the Old Testament,” and for the mod- 
ern view of the New Testament, Professor 
Ropes’s volume on “ The Apostolic Age 
in the Light of Modern Criticism.” Both 
volumes give results rather than proc- 
esses; both assume without discussion 
the postulate of the modern critic that 
these collections of literature are to be 
studied exactly as any other collections 
of literature for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their origin, authorship, and integrity. 
Both authors bring to the study of these 
collections, if not absolutely unprejudiced 
minds, at all events a thoroughly scien- 
1 The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criti- 
cism. By James Hardy Ropes. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 
The Origin and Permanent Vaiue of the Old 


Testament. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


tific temperament. Both are inspired by 
a sincere desire to know the truth, what- 
ever effect that truth may have on pre- 
conceived theories, and by a fine and 
unpolemical courage to declare the truth, 
confident that its ultimate effect will be 
only beneficial. The motto of both books 
might well be that which Professor Kent 
has put upon his: title-page: “ Ye shall 
know the Truth, and the Truth shall 
make you free.” 

This general statement of cordial com- 
mendation must be accompanied with 
some qualifications, Professor Kent’s 
volume bears internal evidence of being 
composed of treatises originally written 
separately and here brought together 
because they all relate to one general 
theme. On the one hand, the chapter on 
“The Influences that Produced the New 
Testament” is certainly not necessary, 
and is hardly germane to the author’s 
theme. On the other hand, there are 
some serious omissions. He does not 
treat the fiction of the Old Testament; 
has nothing to say respecting the books 
of Ruth and Esther; nothing respecting 
Jonah and the Song of Songs—books 
which are so great a perplexity to the 
average reader. We do not agree with 
him in his putting of the Ten Command- 
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ments as historically subsequent to the 
commands in Exodus, chapter thirty-four. 
We think the view of Ewald and Bruce, 
that the Ten Commandments are the 
germs of Mosaism, is far more probable ; 
and the difference is material, because 
the view of Professor Kent makes the 
religion of ritual precede ethical religion 
in Hebrew history. In our judgment, 
the very essence of the Hebrew religion 
was its revelation that Jehovah is a 
righteous God and demands nothing but 
righteousness of his children. The ritual 
was a later addition borrowed from pagan 
nations, 

But Professor Kent’s view of the Bible 
is both spiritual and scientific. He 
holds that “one dominant aim deter- 
mines the form of each book and the 
selection of individual passages, and 
binds together the whole ; it is effectively 
to set forth spiritual truth and to mold 
in accordance with God’s will the char- 
acters and beliefs of men.” He also 
holds that the Bible contains a revelation 
of God, and is the supreme but not the 
sole revelation of the Father to his chil- 
dren: “The Old Testament, therefore, 
is the final record of a revelation extend- 
ing through thousands of years, finding 
at last its most exalted expression in the 
messages of the Hebrew prophets, and 
its clearest reflection in the thoughts and 
experiences of the priests, sages, and 
psalmists of ancient Israel.” 

Professor Ropes’s point of view in his 
interpretation of the New Testament is 
that of Professor Kent in his interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament. The record 
of the Apostolic age is not a final au- 
thority for the Church of the twentieth 
century, for the reason that it cannot be 
reproduced in an age whose essential 
conditions are so radically different from 
those of the first century. We are not 
to look to the Apostolic age to furnish a 
working model or an authoritative stand- 
ard; but we can understand succes- 
sive ages of Christianity only by some 
understanding of its primitive age. We 
need to understand the records of the 
origin of Christianity, and they can be 
understood only as we understand the 
age in which they were produced. More- 
over, the Apostolic age is a heroic 


epoch, and in its study we learn the first . 
impressions that Christianity produced 
upon the world. Professor Ropes gives 
an admirable survey of Jewish Christian- 
ity, an admirable character sketch of the 
Apostle Paul, and an admirable summary 
of the modern view respecting the date, 
origin, and form of composition of the 
Four Gospels. His interpretation of 
Paul’s theology is, unfortunately, couched 
too much in modern theological phrase- 
ology, and he seems to us to fail to bring 
out the most fundamental characteristic 
of Paul’s teaching, namely, its subjective 
character. ‘The doctrine of sacrifice, for 
example, isas old as religion. What was 
peculiar to Paul’s teaching was that to 
avail ourselves of sacrifice we must share 
in it. We must be crucified with Christ 
and raised from the dead with him if his 
death and his resurrection are to be of 
any value to us. We should also ques- 
tion Professor Ropes’s statentent that 
“the memories of Jesus’ life and teach- 
ings were at first not written,” or at least 
we should qualify it. Dr. Ramsay, in his 
“ Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia,” 
has, we think, justified his conclusion that 
“so far as antecedent probability goes, 
founded on the general character of per- 
sonal and contemporary Greek or Greco- 
Asiatic society, the first Christian ac- 
count of the circumstances connected 
with the death of Jesus must be presumed 
to have been written in the year when 
Jesus died.” However, such questions 
as this respecting the religion and sources 
of documents so ancient as those of the 
Old and New Testaments can never be 
solved with certainty. It will always be 
the case that different hypotheses will be 
defended by different scholars of equal 
ability. Fortunately, the spiritual value 
of the writings does not depend upon 
accurate information respecting their 
origin and composition. If the reader 
will bear this in mind, if he will remem- 
ber that the statements made by these 
writers must be regarded as, in the nature 
of the case, probable but not absolutely 
certain, he will find in these two books 
useful guides‘to an understanding of the 
modern point of view respecting both 
the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment, 





Comment on Current Books 


The habit of physical in- 
trospection so prevalent 
during the last few years 
gives rise to a number of books and periodi- 
cals devoted to the subject of hygiene. The 
present volume, while it considers the ques- 
tion of health in all its phases, concerns 
itself especially with an analysis of “the 
favorite poisons,” to use the writer’s phrase, 
and the effects not only of alcohol and 
tobacco, but of tea and coffee, are carefully 
investigated. All stimulants, without excep- 
tion, are associated with physical degener- 
acy, and the argument is supported by copi- 
ous extracts from authorities. The latter 
part of the volume is devoted to a study of 
dietary systems, with a full exposition of the 
vegetarian theory. The material is thrown 
into popular form, and although it could 
easily be reduced in bulk, the book is read- 
able. As*an argument against the use of 
stimulants it carries weight; as a general 
philosophy of living it has its limitations. 
The following statements may be acceptable 
to the physical culture enthusiast, but to the 
average thinker they indicate a doctrine 
extreme in its materialism: “ We have been 
accustomed to consider the personality alone 
of the individual who ‘subdues a disease’ 
or ‘who makes a splendid uphill fight,’ etc., 
whereas the patient himself is but a battle- 
field.” And again, “The reason for the 
laggard by the wayside, the unsuccessful, is 
physical.” Speaking of the great eras of 
Greece and Rome, the writer says: “ Man 
mentally and morally depended upon man 
physically ;” and she opens her dietary study 
by quoting, “ Man is what he eats.” This 
doctrine, closely analyzed, is absolutely at 
variance with those spiritual principles dis- 
cerned by humanity’s best interpreter; the 
assertion that man is a physical derivative, 
that his character is secondary and depend- 
ent, leads to very material conclusions. And 
from a purely practical standpoint this rea- 
soning is open to criticism in that it is apt 
to defeat its own end of health by inducing 
a physical self-consciousness. (The Aristoc- 
racy of Health. By Mary Foote Henderson. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50.) 


A Child’s Recollections = ay delighttal 
oS Tennyoon in every way. The 


The Aristocracy 
of Health 


writer describes the pleasant neighborly in- 
tercourse between her family and the Tenny- 
sons in the days when she was a playmate 


of the poet’s sons at Farringford, and her 
428 


reminiscences, written with unusual simplic- 
ity and grace, are full of those familiar epi- 
sodes so much more interesting than opinions 
and generalizations. “I believe that even 
if he had never written a line I should think 
him one of the finest of the genus humanum,” 
her father writes of Tennyson shortly after 
their meeting on the Isle of Wight, and there 
is always that touch of personal distinction, 
genius, about the figure of the poet, although 
it is suggested quite unconsciously in the 
little girl’s*impressions. (A Child’s Recol- 
lections of Tennyson. By Edith Nicoll 
Ellison. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$1, net.) 


This popular edition of Herr- 
mann’s “Communion with 
God” we welcome, because 
we are glad to see so rational and so devout 
a book published in a form which brings it 
within the reach of others than professional 
students. For it is more than a book of 
theology; it is an exposition and interpreta- 
tion of religious experience. We may thus 
summarize its essential doctrine: Religion 
is an inward experience. ‘ Each individual 
must experience it for himself as a gift from 
above.” “In religion man seeks, not simply 
God’s gifts, but God himself.” Nothing can 
serve as a substitute for this living experi- 
ence. Christianity is not a substitute for it, 
but a means for producing it. This is life: 
no belief in any system of doctrine or in any 
“plan of salvation” can take the place of 
this inward experience. “The thoughts of 
others who are redeemed cannot redeem 
me.” The value of Scripture is not that it 
furnishes doctrines which are a prerequisite 
to this life, but that it is a record of this life. 
“ A man learns how to see this glory of the 
sacred Scripture when there has begun in 
him the same life whose rise and whose 
perfection are there incomparably described.” 
No information concerning God, however 
derived, is a substitute for this personal ex- 
perience of God. But the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ gives explanation and defini- 
tion and confirmation of this personal experi- 
ence of God. “ Whereby shall we know that 
a living God is communing with us?” The 
answer to this question is not a doctrine 
about Jesus Christ; it is Jesus Christ him- 
self. *“‘He is precisely that fact which can 
make us certain, as no other fact can, that 
God communes with us.” Thus Christianity 
at once conducts to that experience of God 
in the soul which is religion, confirms that 
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experience, and defines and interprets it. 
Christianity is more than mysticism, which 
is an undefined consciousness of God; it is 
other than dogmatism, which is a doctrine or 
series of doctrines about God. It is:a his- 
torical interpretation of God-consciousness. 
Such is the gist of this book, whose chief if 
not its sole defect is that it is written too 
much in theological language and perhaps in 
parts too much assumes a theological knowl- 
edge in the reader. Rejecting the author’s 
definition of mysticism, we should say of 
this book that it represents a historical and 
rational mysticism, and ought to furnish in- 
spirational reading to thoughtful laymen, and 
should suggest some lines of practical spir- 
itual teaching to the receptive and not too 
critical preacher. (The Communion of the 
Christian with God. By Wilhelm Herrmann, 
Dr. Theol. Revised by R. W. Stewart, B.D., 
B.Sc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50, net.) e 


Mr. Mighels’s new book will 
prove decidedly entertaining 
to the average boy. The nar- 
rator, whirled from a balloon over which he 
has lost all control, finds himself on an isl- 
and inhabited by creatures half animal, half 
human, which he classifies as “ missing 
links.” The story of his adventures among 
them is not juvenile literature of the first 
order, but the writer understands young 
readers, and the narrative is full of a kind of 
action sure to excite their interest and please 
their fancy. (The Crystal Sceptre. By 
Philip Verrill Mighels. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.25.) 


The Crystal 
Scepter 


Mr. Everett T. Tomlin- 
son opens a new series 
about the wonders and 
beauties of our own land, in a good story 
describing “ Four Boys in the Yellowstone.” 
A friendship formed in school extends over 
a vacation of travel, and the views of the 
boys are widened and they are made more 
patriotic by a personal knowledge of our big 
continent. (Four Boys in the Yellowstone. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company, Boston. $1.50.) 


A bright but unsophisti- 
cated boy, factotum to the 
village editor, shares with 
us his youthful impressions of the world ina 
story called “ The Gentleman Ragman,” by 
Wilbur Nesbit. Country gossip, shrewd 
philosophy, and social and commercial meth- 
ods are shown in an amusing light through 
Johnny’s comments. As an agent in the 
love story, and as aid to Oscar, the boy who 
longs to be a detective, Johnny is a success. 
The book will find favor with many readers 


Four Boys in the 
Yellowstone 


The Gentleman 
Ragman 


who enjoy a good-natured, satirical view of 
their neighbors. (The Gentleman Ragman. 
By Wilbur Nesbit. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.50.) 

This book is ideal 
in its way—a de- 
lightful contribu- 
tion to the Highways and Byways Series 
published by Macmillan. In this kind of 
leisurely writing, with no narrative interest 
of any sort, the style should be a source of 
pleasure, and Sir Frederick Treves expresses 
himself with such ease and literary grace that 
he is an unusually agreeable companion in 
these wanderings through Dorsett, “ where 
time has moved back a hundred years or so,” 
and one has “stepped into a corner of Old 
England.” The volume is fully illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell, whose drawings are not 
only charming in themselves, but specially 
felicitous in connection with the text. (High- 
ways and Byways in Dorsett. By Sir Fred- 
erick Treves, Bart. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.) 


Highways and Byways 
in Dorsett 


It seems that the translator 
ie Sant of of these charming studies of 
old Brittany came upon the 
volume “ Au Pays des Pardons” one rainy 
day in a wayside railway station, and upon 
reaching Tréguier, her destination, she began 
at once to put it into English. It is at 
Tréguier that the poor make supplication to 
St. Ives. “Like all races that have suf- 
fered,” writes M. Anatole le Braz in speak- 
ing of the Breton, “he comforts himself 
with a great messianic hope, and while wait- 
ing for the improbable day he places his con- 
fidence in St. Ives, defender of the humble.” 
Beginning with the Pardon of the Poor, the 
writer describes these various religious fes- 
tivals, the “ Pardons,” unchanged during two 
hundred years and preserving a mysticism 
almost medieval. M. le Braz is a native 
Breton and a poet; his style has that deli- 
cacy and dramatic point which are a source 
of pleasure in the best French writers. The 
book is illustrated with a number of fine 
photographs, and twelve unusually attractive 
color studies by T. C.Gotch. (The Land of 
Pardons. By M. Anatole le Braz. Trans- 
lated by Frances M. Gostling. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2.) 


Pardons 


The Leader * 1 He Leader” is a very good 

story in a conventional way, 
although the politics are rather bookish, and 
the social background is not specially true 
to any American locality. It is the history 
of John Dalton’s personal struggle against 
the political machine, and of his love affair 
with a young woman who helps to sustain his 
uncompromising honesty. It will interest 
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those who enjoy a piece of fiction constructed 
on familiar lines and smoothly written. (The 
Leader. By Mary Dillon. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. $1.50.) 


The charming versatility of Mr. 
E. V. Lucas’s genius shows anew 
in what he calls a Kensington 
Comedy, “Listener’s Lure.” The simple 
plan of the book—a guardian fleeing from 
his young ward, and trusting vainly to sepa- 
ration to cure his love for her—is not intend- 
ed to be kept a mystery. The cleverness of 
the author, who tells the story by means of 
a general correspondence among a group of 
people attached to the chief characters, is a 
continual delight. Modern London, with its 
fads and its unacknowledged but universal 
fear of “ Americanization,” is brilliantly de- 
scribed. Discriminating literary comment, 
gay bits of good-tempered humor, more pene- 
trating darts of irony, and a general kindly 
outlook upon an entertaining world, make 
up these letters. From the irresistible, nar- 
row-minded spinster, Aunt Charlotte, to the 
sophisticated yet sweet-natured woman of 
the world, Adelaide Fielding, the feminine 
range is wide, but no more varied than the 
distance between Lynn Harberton, the timid 
guardian, and Mr. Algernon Damp, the rich 
Oxford undergraduate. Especial joy may 
be found in these pages by any American 
who knows England and her people. (Listen- 
, er’s Lure. By E. V. Lucas. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


Here are a score of the best and 
best-known stories from the 
classic sources; such as those 
of Atalanta, Psyche, the Sirens, Pandora, 
and the Battle of the Frogsand Mice. They 
are retold simply and in every way made 
attractive to the youthful reader. The illus- 
trations are admirably chosen from antique 
bas-reliefs, old statues, and from famous 
paintings. (Long Ago in Greece. ‘By Ed- 
mund J. Carpenter, Litt.D. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) 


Listener’s 
Lure 


" Long Ago 
in Greece 


The author of “Those De- 
lightful Americans ” and other 
merry stories, having touched 
a higher and more serious plane in “The 
Imperialist,” now approaches Indian politics 
in her latest novel, “ Secin Authority.” Mrs. 
Cotes has studied her circle in India atten- 
tively, and she is able to portray character 
with most admirable skill. The civil and 
the military service there are full of signifi- 
cant signs, and the natives furnish the won- 
ders. Thescene opens in London, where the 
appointmez* of a new Viceroy of India occu- 
pies the attention of a large circle of English 


A Novel of 
India 
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relatives and friends. Lord Thame goes to 
India with several firm convictions ; promi- 
nent among them stands his conception of 
the proper relation between Englishman and 
native. Out of his theories and the circum- 
stances of his rule is woven a net for his feet 
and for the feet of his under officers of gov- 
ernment. All this is most interesting, but 
the ordinary reader will find an immense 
amount of amusement and agreeable stimu- 
lation in the clever epigrammatic style of 
the story. It is quotable to a large degree, 
and cannot be read without constant respon- 
sive smiles and a desire to share the witty 
characterizations with any near-by neighbor. 
(Setin Authority. By Mrs. Everard Cotes— 
Sarah Jeannette Duncan. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. $1.50.) 


. This is a romance written by 
Elizabeth Duer, on lines laid 
down by several of her pred- 

ecessors who love to linger about the 

smaller courts of Europe and find material 
for novels in the field first exploited by An- 
thony Hope. No tragedy lurks in this tale, 
however—only a lovely Princess whose royal 
marriage is arranged by her impecunious 
father with a rather reluctant Crown Prince. 

The title has a demure suggestion pointing 

toward the simple stratagem by which hap- 

piness came into the marriage of state. The 
dialogue is vivacious, and many of the situa- 
tions are cleverly managed. (The Prince 

Goes Fishing. By Elizabeth Duer. D. Ap- 

pleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


The Prince 
Goes Fishing 


. ae One cannot read 
Psychological Principles 4. preface of this 


of Education book without rec- 


ognizing the hand of a master, and its perusal 
deepens this impression. The title is not 
fully descriptive of it. It is mainly con- 
cerned with the practical applications of the 
scientific principles which underlie the art 
of teaching. Professor Horne’s preceding 
work on “ The Philosophy of Education” 
dealt mainly with theory; this deals mainly 
with theory as put to use in the art of edu- 
cating the intellectual, the emotional, the 
moral, and the religious nature. The chap- 
ter on “ Educating the Imagination ” wisely 
emphasizes a much-neglected subject. The 
prominence given to the problems of relig- 
ious education is most timely for present 
need. Among the various merits of this 
valuable “study in the science of educa- 
tion” is to be reckoned that of literary as 
well as scientific finish. (The Psychological 
Principles of Education. By Herman Har- 


_rell Horne, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, 


New York. $1.75.) 
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The series of lec- 
tures on the Lyman 
Beecher foundation 
given at Yale last winter received extended 
editorial comment in The Outlook of April 17. 
Perusal of the volume in which they now 
appear justifies the judgment then expressed 
of their timeliness and value. That a moral 
crisis confronts the Church and summons it 
to show its capacity for moral leadership no 
reflecting mind will deny. Such a capacity 
is certainly evinced in these lectures. Ad- 
dressed to theological students, they carry 
to laymen also a message both awakening and 
inspiring. ‘ihe modern church is ethicizing 
its theology ; it must also ethicize the indus- 
trial system that forms its material basis and 
maintains economic conditions which for 
multitudes of industrial workers block the 
way to spiritual life and create indifference 
to the church’s Gospel. To all invoived in 
such a situation Dr. Brown brings his mes- 
sage. The industrial system at present de- 
voted to material ends in the making of 
wealth must be so reconstructed as to secure 
moral ends in the making of men. The 
summer days of the present order cannot 
long continue. Threatening clouds forebode 
a change of weather. It is high time to re- 
instate the social ideals of Jesus as presented 
in his ‘*Gospel of the Kingdom ”—the ideal 
society in which each is for all and all are 
for God. Dr. Brown takes for the basis of 
his treatment of existing conditions the book 
of Exodus, sociologically studied as “ The 
Story of an Ancient Labor Movement,” in 
which the Hebrew Church took rise. Asa 
specimen of the expository treatment of 
Scripture this is strikingly fresh and per- 
tinent. Vitalized throughout by a strenuous 
moral tone, insisting on the supremacy of 
spiritual ends and values, these lectures are 
characterized also by the breadth of view 
and sanity of judgment which ‘come of long 
and friendly contact with the interests both 
of trade unionists and capitalists in Califor- 
nia. (The Social Message of the Modern 
Pulpit. By Charles Reynolds Brown, D.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25, 
net.) 


A Story by 
Pierre Loti 


The Social Message 
of the Modern Pulpit 


The translation of Pierre Loti’s 
new Turkish story, “ Disen- 
chanted,” is likely to attract 
attention. In it is presented a picture of life 
in the Turkish harem of which the Western 
world has had hints, but which has not been 
jefinitely known. Under the form of a curi- 
Ous romance, the story goes that André 
Lhéry, a French novelist, was drawn into 
correspondence with a young Turkish lady 
of high rank, who wrote to him to express 
her appreciation of his books. Having been 
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educafed by an accomplished French woman, 
she turned eagerly to all modern literature as 
an outlet for her soul and mind, fettered by 
her hereditary position as a Turkish woman. 
She rebelled against her anomalous life, and 
described it bitterly in one of the stolen 
interviews with André. During his residence. 
in Stamboul she and two of her cousins 
managed to meet him, and begged him to 
tell all the world of the unhappy Moslem 
women—‘ brought up as prodigies, blue- 
stockings, musical dolls, objects of luxury for 
their father and their master, and then treated 
as odalisques and slaves, like our ancestresses 
a century ago. No, we can bear it no longer!” 
she exclaimed. The details of the picture 
are perfectly finished, as we expect of Loti, 
but there is a deep note of earnestness in his 
appeal that shows profound emotion. (Dis- 
enchanted. By Pierre Loti. Translated by 
Clara Bell. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50.) 


Rather an unusually good story 
4 ae or for girls by Alice Ward Bailey 

introduces us to “ Roberta and 
Her Brothers.” Unless her father counted 
as a brother, queer as he was, he should not 
have been left out of the title. Roberta isa 
delightful, energetic, bright girl, filling a hard 
place with so much “sand” that, as she 


declares, it sets her teeth on edge. She writes 


her graduating essay ten times over, and she 
is later forced by circumstances to exemplify 
her subject, ‘‘ The Vice of Altruism,” in her 
own life. The story is wholesome, lively, and 
sufficiently natural to arouse a response in 
the heart of all girl readers. (Roberta and 
Her Brothers. By Alice Ward Bailey. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


The Story of This dainty little volume 
; has for its frontispiece an 
Marie de Rozel a 
oval miniature of the pretty 
Huguenot, taken from an old-fashioned ring. 
The story is very slight—a picturesque bit 
from a romantic chapter in French history, 
not quite so interesting as it should be, con- 
sidering the material. (The Story of Marie 
de Rozel, Huguenot. By Alicia Aspinwall. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 75c., net.) 


Elsie and Tommy and Pamela 
and Jean are a homeless little 
quartet whose adventures are 
the subject of this story. It doesn’t end 
quite happily, but it is interesting and 
brightly written—not too sad to please the 
youthful audience for whom it is intended. 
It is an attractive children’s story, although 
the situations are just the least bit improb- 
able, and there is a touch of false sentiment 
in the relations between the good little sister 
and the pretty spoiled one. Tommy is a 


A Toy 
Tragedy 
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decidedly successful character. (A Toy 
Tragedy. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


This is one of the capital 
tales written by W. O. 
Stoddard for young folks. 
In a country constantly recruited from for- 
eign lands every effort should be made to 
acquaint foreign-born children with our Na- 
tional history. There are few better ways 
to do this than through these bright stories. 
(Two Cadets with Washington. By W. O. 
Stoddard. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.25.) 


Two Cadets 
with Wushington 


s tts No book about people and 
places has more atmospheric 
charm and local color than 
Mr. Lucas’s “ A Wanderer in Holland.” It 
would be excessive praise to say that it is 
equaled by “ A Wanderer in London,” for 
in the present work Mr. Lucas spends pro- 
portionately too much time in the picture 
galleries, an excess which is emphasized 
by the fact that the illustrdtion of the book 
is so largely reproduction of famous paint- 
ings. But apart from this defect, which 
some readers, indeed, may consider a merit, 
Mr. Lucas is a capital companion about the 
maze of London streets. He knows and tells 
all the associations of localities; he takes 
one into a hundred odd corners; he is in 
sympathetic touch with living Londoners of 
all classes and all occupations. The fascina- 
tion of London, he tells us, that which the 
traveler must come to see, is “ London men 
and women, her millions of men and women. 
... If he has any interest in the human 
hive, this is the place. He can study it here 
day and night for a year, and there will still 
be vast tracts unknown to him.” But the 
material as well as the human side of Lon- 
don receives due attention. One can hardly 
hope to find a better way of reviving im- 
pressions and seeing things in‘a new'setting 
than through this cheerful and friendly vol- 
ume. (A Wanderer in London. By E. V. 
Lucas. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.75, net.) 


in London 


—— , The works of Perez, the 
Yiddish Stories well-known Yiddish writer, 
have been translated into many European 
languages, but this is the first volume in 
which his stories are given in collected form 
to the English-speaking public. Before he 
has read two pages the reader will realize that 
he has fallen in with an original mind—a 
mind whose expression is inevitably litera- 
ture. But it is the literature of bitterness, 


touched now and then with a somber exalta- 
tion peculiar to the writer’s race. Added to 
this there is a certain North-country pessi- 
mism in these descriptions of the Russian 
Jew. Perez was born in Samoscz, Russia. 
The style is marked by a double significance, 
an inner meaning which penetrates the real- 
ism; and it is always tragic, expressing the 
experience of a persecuted people. The 
stories are not pathetic; they are too grim 
for that. They are short in form, depending 
in the main upon a dramatic perception of 
character, having no narrative interest, or 
very little. The various difficulties confront- 
ing the translator have not been entirely 
overcome; but to reproduce a local dialect 
is almost as impossible as to reproduce the 
subtle qualities of style. (Stories and Pic- 
tures. By Isaac Loeb Perez. Translated 
by Helena Frank. The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


This study, by an accom- 
Sweteive plished Oriental scholar, of 
the relativity of the founder of the ancient 
religion of Persia (whose name is Anglicized 
as Zoroaster) to the Greek philosophers, the 
inscriptions of the (Achemenid) Persian 
kings, the Zogvs doctrine of Philo the Jew, 
and the religion of Israel, is a valuable essay 
in comparative religion. For Zoroaster as 
“a soul unique in history ” full originality is 
claimed. Speaking as a Christian scholar, 
Dr. Mills finds in the hymns of Zoroaster, 
whose fragments survive in the sacred book 
of the Avesta, the oldest revelation of “a 
spiritual life on earth with a moral heaven 
beyond it.” A Persian influence in the 
development of Jewish theology, as in the 
doctrines of angels, demons, and resurrec- 
tion, has long been recognized. Dr. Mills 
holds that it was this Persian influence that 
saved Judaism during the period of the Exile 
from Babylonian polytheism, fixed it in its 
ultimate determination to strict monothe- 
ism, and promoted its evolution into Chris- 
tianity. Whether the oldest hymns in the 
Avesta—dating, according to Professor W. D. 
Whitney, about 1000 B.c., and according to 
Dr. Mills much earlier—can be ascribed to 
Zoroaster is a mooted point. Professor 
Jackson, of Columbia, assigns Zoroaster to 
the seventh century B.c. Less doubtful is 
the claim that monotheism, though coming to 
us through the Hebrew branch of the Semitic 
race, has descended froma still more ancient 
source in our own Aryan race. (Zarathush- 
tra, Philo, The Achzmenids, and Israel. In 
2 Parts. By Dr. Lawrence H. Mills. The 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) 
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Letters ‘a The Outlook 


SPELLING REFORM IN OPERATION 


There has been no end of discussion of 
the spelling reform order, but the writer has 
seen no data regarding its effect in operation. 
It is not the intention here to express any 
opinion as to the wisdom of reforming our 
spelling or as to the method of bringing 
about the reform, but merely to present the 
facts regarding one report in which the new 
spelling is used. 

The order has been put into effect by the 
United States Department of ‘Agriculture, 
and the writer recently had occasion to read 
the proof of an article prepared before the 
issuance of the order, but revised as to spell- 
ing, in accordance with the order. 

The report contains about 20,000 words, 
and “ reformed ” words occur 70 times. That 
is to say, about .35 of one per cent. of the 
words are affected. The report will make 36 
pages, making an average of 2 reformed 
words to the page. Twelve different words 


occur, as follows: Thru 38 times, thoroly 7 
times, altho 6 times, mixt 4 times, comprest 3 
times, thoro 3 times, thruout 3 times, washt 
twice, and trapt, crusht, fixt, and stopt, once 


each. 

One of the reasons urged for the adoption 
of the reform in our Government publications 
isthe shortening of the reports by the cutting 
out of extra letters. The effect in this regard 
in the report under discussion is interesting. 
There are approximately 82,000 letters in this 
report, and the changes in spelling made a 
saving of 189 letters, or .23 of one per cent. 
There are on an average 55.5 letters in one 
line, and the report is therefore#shortened 
34 lines, or approximately one line in ten 
pages of the’ 36 pages contained in the report. 
There are 45 long primer lines in a regulation 
Government document page, and the saving 
is therefore one page in 450. Long primer 
composition is charged to the Department by 
the Public Printer at $1.30 per page, and the 
saving in composition on the 36-page report 
Was a little less than 11 cents. 

As this report was prepared entirely with- 
out reference to the order, it is fair to sup- 
pose that it is representative of Government 


publications. R. P. TEELE. 
Washington, D. C. 


“ THRU"’—A SMALL PROTEST 
Mark Twain, in a delicious early sketch of 
the fate of a“ Webster’s Unabridged ” which 
went “sloshing around” in the California 
placer-mining camps during the idle season, 


and fell into the hands of successive patient 
readers who “ couldn’t make anything out of 
her” as literature, characterizes one of these, 
and gives the reason of his failure by saying 
in substance that ‘“‘ —— could sfe// with any 
man in Calaveras County, but he couldn’t 
pronounce worth acuss!” The connection - 
between spelling and pronouncing thus wit- 
tily indicated is my text, and, starting with 
the principle that no change should be made 
in English orthography without due consid- 
eration of its effect upon English orthoepy, I 
skip all further exposition and come down 
to a single application. 

The late edict substitutes “thru” for 
“through.” I have seen several protests 
against this barbarous form, based on its 
uniquely ugly and un-English looks ; but no- 
body seems so far to have expressed the true 
ground for its condemnation. 

Our English # came chiefly, not from the 
Saxon (Z.¢., the German), but from the Nor- 
man. The German wz, with the sound of oo, 
we represent by 9, in “to” (from “zu”), 
“do” (from “thun”), etc. The Germans 
say “mooseek,” but we took the word 
“music” from the French, and kept the 
Norman #. This Norman zw has a different 
sound, more like that of the French z of 
to-day. Thus, in such words as “ Tuesday,” . 
“constitution,” “ music,” “numeral,” etc., 
the sound of the vowel is not that of 00. In 
the English literature of the last fifty years 
the pronunciation of # as if it were oo has 
been satirized as vulgar. ‘“Toosday,” “con- 
stitootion,” etc., are current expressions of 
this satire. Moreover, the charge is true. 
The too common American degradation of z 
to vo is not, like many other alleged Ameri- 
canisms, a relic of the former and classic 
English pronunciation, but a piece of reck- 
less and illiterate phonetic degeneration, 
which has its counterpart in the opposite 
corruption of 0 to w. The origin of both 
vulgarisms is, I fancy, to be found in a cer- 
tain ambiguity caused by the difference 
between the French and the German w. But 
I think no competent authority would deny 
that “dew” for “do,” and “ Toosday” for 
“ Tuesday,” are alike bad; while non-expert 
authorities would settle the question offhand. 
Tell a man from Butte, Montana, that the 
name of his home is “ Boot,” and see what 
will happen! 

Now the proper pronunciation of “through” 
is and has always been“ throo.” The original 
German “durch” has that vowel'sound, and 
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the word has come to us without the least 
taint of Norman influence. Why should we 
adopt a spelling which either makes it 
“threw,” or gives to w the almost unknown 
English sound of 00? 

I am quite aware that many of us Ameri- 
cans habitually say vo for ~; indeed, I am 
afraid I am myself a frequent offender in 
that particular; but I have not yet sunk so 
low as to set up my carelessness as a stand- 
ard. 

Finally, I would point out that many of 
us, without being commanded to do so, have, 
for a generation past, employed “ thro’” as a 
convenient abbreviation for “through.” A 
similar abbreviation is universally employed 
for proper names ending in ough, in which 
the final letters are silent—as “ Edinboro’” 
for “ Edinborough.” Nobody would seriously 
object to dropping the apostrophe which 
now indicates the curtailment ; or, if anybody 
did object, he could put in his apostrophe 
and be laughed at. Written in this already 
familiar fashion, whether as “thro’” or 
“thro,” the word “through” would keep 
company with two at least of the most famil- 
iar English words, “to ” and “do.” Can it 
be possible that, if this reform should go 
thru successfully, and President Roosevelt 
should be (for reasons, of course, of much 
more than orthographic importance) obliged 
to serve for another term, we may be execu- 
tively recommended to write “ du” and “ tu”? 

There is one other word in the list, the new 
spelling of which tempts to a wrong pronun- 
ciation—namely, “carest” for “ caressed.” 
Here it is the accent, not the vowel, which is 
affected; and there is another word to be 
spelled in the same way and pronounced 
differently. Why not avoid this contradic- 
tion by adopting “ caresst”? 

R. W. RAYMOND. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 


Having for half a century been a writer 
for the press, I offer the opinion of a veteran 
as to the proposed changes of English spell- 
ing. Nodoubt the language can be amended 
in some respects, for the spelling of our day, 
in Shakespeare’s time, and before that, shows 
that changes have continually been going 
on. There is room for extended argument, 
bit I confine my remarks to a few of the 
changes proposed in The Outlook for 
October, to sustain my claim that some pro- 
posed are not advisable, as, for instance: To 
“ban” is to forcibly forbid, while danns 
means the marriage ceremony; to “bark” 
is the distinguishing mark of a canine or 
other animal, while a dargue means a certain 
class of seagoing vessel; to “gild” is to 
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give a golden appearance, while a gué/d is an 
association or brotherhood ; ough means a 
sort of hoe, also a joint of the foot or heel, 
as also to hamstring, while “hock” is a 
Rhine wine; “kist” is a stated payment, 
also a chest, and it will be a far reach to 
write “kist” instead of Azssed; “mist” isa 
fog, while missed, that sounds the same, has 
a very different meaning; “past” refers to 
the bygone, while Jassed and pass are used 
in an active sense, so there is special mean- 
ing for passed; “rapt,” or rapture, refers to 
a mental mood, while rapped—having the 
same sound—means to strike or snatch away. 
I offer these examples to show the need to 
use words for their meaning, and so spelled 
that the proper meaning cannot be misunder- 
stood. There are words we are so attached 
to that to change the spelling seems a mutila- 
tion of some ancient friend. To write “ dis- 
tressed ” is very little effort; to write “prest” 
rather than pressed—and so with a thousand 
other words—is little saving of time in a long 
essay. To me it seems mutilation rather 
than improvement. 
S. A. CLARKE, 


Law Librarian General Land Office. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE GENTLE ART OF KILLING FISH 


Permit me to take exception to Mr. Mc- 
Farland’s article on “The Gentle Art of 
Killing Fish,” in-your issue of September 
8. I feel that he is in error both in point of 
fact and in the false sympathy which he 
attempts to create. Mr. McFarland offers 
no proof that fish feel pain, but bases his 
whole article upon a mere assumption that 
they do. Upon this imaginary assumption, 
and in the face of the facts, he proceeds to 
condemn all anglers as unnecessarily and 
purposely truel. He assumes particularly 
that a fish’s lip is nearly, if not quite, as 
sensitive as a man’s, and that a hook causes 
him extreme pain. 

The Spectator, in a recent issue, writes of 
the trout at the Battery Aquarium. I once 
had the pleasure of sitting on the iron rail in 
front of those tanks of trout for six hours of 
each day during fourteen days. I did noth- 
ing but study those fish. Many, both of the 
trout and the pike, in pursuing the live bait 
fed to them, thrust themselves so violently 
against the sides of the tanks that their noses 
were torn and abraded in a manner to excite 
sympathy. Nevertheless, during all my o>- 
servations, I never once saw where a trout, 
although his nose was already nothing but a 
torn mass of whitened pulp, showed the least 
sign of pain from striking the side of the 
tank. They would sometimes dart around 
as if some sensation were caused by the 
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impact, but the next instant would settle down 
to eating their fish with the greatest satis- 
faction and relish. Here were trout with 
their lips and noses—parts which Mr. McFar- 
land claims are the most sensitive—beaten 
to a whitened sore (far more sensitive than 
any new wound-and one to which the prick 
of a hook could not compare), but this mo- 
ment torn open anew, and yet they calmly 
enjoyed their food. The nearest I ever saw 
a trout come to evidencing pain was once 
when I saw a twelve-inch brook trout catch 
and swallow a brother trout about five inches 
long. He nearly choked to death. He was 
a cannibal, and he ought to have choked to 
death, but he didn’t. I have known a two- 
pound trout to fight viciously for five minutes, 
get away, renew the attack at the second 
cast, and then fight for nearly ten minutes in 
spite of every effort to land him. (This was 
not cruelty ; we very much desired the fish 
toeat.) I have known five or six pickerel, 
caught and thrown back into the lake, to 
bite at the same spot within the hour. Some 
had slits in their mouths two inches long, 
made when they were caught the first time, 
yet they bit again. Would a’ man with a 


six-inch rip in the side of his head feel at 
once like eating? Wouldn’t he notice it? 

It is in the face of such evidence as this 
that Mr. McFarland scores Dr. van Dyke 


for being unduly and willfully cruel to his 
trout. He persists in thinking that the trout 
fight because of pain and cruelty, and never 
once considers that a trout is a wild animal 
and may fight because he does not enjoy the 
society of people; that his fighting is merely 
on the principle of the pig tied by the hind 
leg—he goes ahead to get away; that were 
the line attached to the fish with a piece of 
adhesive plaster in place of a hook, the result 
would be just the same. Can Mr. McFarland 
see the point? He may say that the fright 
was unnecessary even if the fish’did not feel 
the hook. But how could it be helped? 
The law does not permit us to gaff trout, and 
they do not care for cod hooks. It is not 
possible to yank them out of the water as 
suddenly as Mr. McFarland would like to 
have us do it. ‘As for a sportsman allowing 
his trout to flop around unkilled, no sports- 
man would dream of doing such a thing. On 
the other hand, the professional fisherman 
for the market rarely, if ever, thinks of kill- 
ing his fish. He is too busy. He is used to 
their dying. Often they are dead when they 
are taken into the boat. Does Mr. McFar- 
land think that the fish enjoys hanging on a 
trawl all night and drowning in preference 
te being brought to the landing-net in five or 
in twenty-five minutes and instantly killed? 
Yet he appears to approve of this. method 
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thoroughly! Space forbids following from 
point to point, though there is not a case 
where his argument will stand the light of 
common sense. 

But does he want further proof of the feel- 
ings of fish? Twice this summer I tore cod 
badly, and caught them a few minutes later. 
Many times I have seen them with the hooks 
of two lines in their mouths. I have hooked 
a salmon three times in one afternoon, lost 
one hook by him, and then caught him on the 
fourth attempt. I have known a fish after 
being reeled half-way to the boat to sheer 
sidewise suddenly and take another bait. 
There is an authentic record of a shark, torn 
open by a blubber spade while feeding upon a 
whale, that continued feeding eagerly while 
the other sharks tore out his entrails and ate 
them, and he stopped eating only when he 
rolled over dead. Was he sensitive to pain? 
Three times I have seen trout with wounds 
made within twenty-four hours that. were 
equal to the loss of an arm to a man. Two 
bit the hook with great eagerness, the third 
did not refuse. After a great deal of obser- 
vation in the field, I confess calmly, and I 
believe fair-mindedly, ‘that I find Mr. Mc- 
Farland absolutely in error in his attitude on 
this matter. Had I found anything to sup- 
port his views, I would gladly mention it 
Moreover, his attitude is pernicious. He is 
creating a false set of values, a false market 
for sympathy. There is not enough sym- 
pathy now—we cannot afford to waste any. 
People with a sympathy which is prone to 
slop over at the wrong time are the cause of 
almost as much cruelty as those who are 
downright brutal. I knew two maiden ladies 
who kept a poor rat in a half-drowned condi- 
tion in cold water for eight hours in a stu- 
pidly ineffectual effort to drown him, all 
because they thought it would be such 
cruelty to hit him on the head. A friend of 
mine was at a railway station when a small 
dog attacked the incoming train and was 
half killed. The woman who owned him 
begged some one to do something for him. 
A river-driver tore a slat from a fence and 
killed him. The woman went into hysterics 
and fainted because the man was so cruel! 
These are fair examples of this thoroughly 
misapplied, cowardly, hysterical sympathy. 
Here is a third example; they are all true. 
An elderly literary man whom I knew, 
together with two of his friends, was going 
along a road accompanied by a little dog. 
Suddenly they heard the dog bark, and saw 
that he was about to be struck by a rattle- 
snake which lay coiled in the dust. It came 
over them that the dog was about to be killed. 
They were all so shocked at the idea of 
having to witness the scene that, instead of 
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going to help the dog, they turned back to 
avoid the sight. One of them produced a 
flask of the appropriate remedy for snake- 
bites, and they ali drank to steady their 
nerves to meet the ordeal they were about to 
go through. When they did look around, 
they found that a stranger coming up from 
the opposite direction had despatched the 
rattlesnake with a stick. These were all 
kind-hearted men, but something ailed them. 
I trust I make myself clear. 
Brewer, Maine. W. M. Harpy. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE SOUTH 


Mr. J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, seems to be uneasy when he thinks of 
the future coal supply, and asks, What will we 
do when the country has two hundred million 
people to supply? What does England do 
now? If Texas were as thickly populated 
as England, she would supply the needs of 
180,000,000 people. Think of the sparsely 
settled regions. This country could hold five 
hundred millions and not be crowded. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, there were about 
three million people in this State. There 
were ten counties with an average of thirty 
persons, four with an average of twenty, two 
with only fifteen and one-half persons each. 

But when we read that twenty-five thousand 
home-seekers left the vicinity of Chicago 
recently on ove of those bi-monthly home- 
seekers’ excursions, we can readily see how 
rapidly Texas is filling up. 

The writer, on one of his trips through 
that rich country below San Antonio (1898), 
went thirty-five miles without meeting a per- 
son or coming to a field or house. He was 
lost, but all he had to do was to turn about 
and follow his wagon track back to the 
starting-point. I was told by an officer of 
the San Antonio and Aransas Pass Rail- 
way recently that “they could not locate 
the immigrants fast enough.” I was mostly 
attracted by the forming of a colony of truck 
and garden farmers on the new Southern 
Pacific Railway near San Antonio. One of 
them told me that they were not after for- 
eigners or colored people. They wanted the 
best class of Eastern and Middle Western 
truck farmers and gardeners, fruit and poul- 
try raisers; that they were buying up all the 
cheap ($10) land to hold for the colony, and 
that the Southern Pacific Railway had prom- 
ised to help make the movement a success. 
One man in that vicinity has discarded the 
most of his 440-acre farm, and, with a little 
gasoline engine and pump, waters and culiti- 
vates nine acres with a garden plow (hand), 
and, with only his son to help him, makes 
about $450 an acre on his crops of ribbon 
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cane, onions (at 1% cents a pound), and 
cabbages. 

That is the place, it appears to me, for 
those who pay rent in the crowded Bers ¢ of 
the East and Middle West. 

Rev. Dr. GuNN, 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Church. 


Huntsville, Texas. 


THE GOSPEL OF GOOD WORK 


The“ Impressions of a Careless Traveler” 
in The Outlook of August 4 has the follow- 
ing: “The parents are as yet indifferent, if 
not opposed, to industrial education. They 
have the class feeling against it so common 
in the United States, as though it were an 
inferior kind of education.” 

A similar prejudice against industrial edu- 
cation is expressed in the platform of the 
“ Niagara Movement” recently enunciated at 
Harper’s Ferry: ‘ Hostility to any proposal 
to educate black boys and girls simply as 
servants and underlings, or simply for the 
use of other people.” My purpose in writing to 
you is to suggest that persistent effort should 
be made to overcome any hostile feeling that 
may exist toward industrial education, prin- 
cipally by writings to show that industrial 
education means mental cultivation ; that 
the study involved in how to do a thing is of 
more worth inzdellectually than is the study 
to. know of a thing; and, furthermore, that the 
application of mind and muscle to do a thing 
accurately, just as it should be done, is 
instructive to conscience and conducive to 
the establishment of good moral character. 

I presume there are writings on this sub- 
ject—the elevating influence of accurate 
work—but, my knowledge does not extend to 
them. Anyhow, it would benefit our people 
to have the gospel of good work—the gospel 
of accuracy—preached to them as an intellect 
ual performance and presented to them often- 
times, with often reiteration. 

Usually we are inclined to think that the 
school-teacher is the fit person to whom 
should be intrusted all matters pertaining to 
education, and that industrial education per- 
tains only to instruction in the various busi- 
ness trades; but in fact industrial education 
should commence at home, where there is 
full opportunity for learning how to do the 
many household duties that, being well done, 
conduce to comfort of living, the refinements 
of home life, and elevation of moral character. 

Joun T. HAWKINS. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

[The Outlook heartily agrees with this 
letter; it has had much to say on these lines 
in favor of industrial education as a developer 
of character, and will have much to say in 
the future —TuHE EpitTors.] 
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To Conservative Investors 


We offer at an attractive price, subject to prior sale, an issue of the thirty-year 


gold debenture bonds of the corporation of PARK & TILFORD, bearing 


6% INTEREST 


payable semi-annually in New York on June | and December 1. Principal 
due June 1, 1936. 
Coupon Bonds of $500 and $1,000 each, with provision for registration of 
principal and release from registry. 
Entire issue or any part redeemable at 110 and accrued interest on any interest 
day at the option of the Company. 


A Sinking Fund to retire these bonds at 110 and accrued interest is provided, as follows: 
$40,000 annually from June 1, 1909, to June 1, 1915 
60,000 “ ~ (ee 2 
100,000 “ iced, ities 


Total amount to be retired through operation of the sinking fund before maturity of the 
bonds, $1,880,000. 


These bonds are dated June Ist, 1906, and mature June Ist, 1936. They represent a total authorized and 
outstanding issue of $3,000,000, of which interests identified with the corporation have taken $1,000,000, and the 
balance, $2,000,000, have been purchased by us. They are secured by an indenture or deed of trust to the 
Lincoln Trust Company of New York, Trustee, and constitute a first lien upon all the assets of the Company. This 
indenture provides, among other things, that the total assets of the Company, including real estate, accounts receiv- 
able, merchandise, etc. (but exclusive of leasehold values and good will), shall at all times be equal to at least the 
par value of the outstanding bonds. It also provides that in the event of default upon the payment of principal or 
interest or through the impairment of assets to a point less than the total par value of the outstanding bonds, which 
impairment shall be disclosed by an audit of the Company's books and accounts, the trustee, with the consent of 
a majority of the bondholders, may enter upon and take possession of the assets of every description owned by the 
Company and administer the business of the Company in the interest of the bondholders. 

The corporation of Park & Tilford is organized under the laws of the State of New York and is the successor of 
the old firm of Park & Tilford, which commenced business in the city of New York in 1840. For nearly seventy 
years it has occupied a very prominent position as wholesale and retail dealer in fancy groceries, etc., etc. The 
corporation now operates five stores, situated in various sections of the city, and enjoys a lucrative and high-grade 
patronage, not alone within the city limits, but throughout the State and country, and to quite an extent abroad. 
All the stores of the Company are situated in desirable locations, and the leasehold values of them, which are not 
included in the total inventory value required under the trust indenture, have a large actual monetary value, pro- 
viding an additional security for the outstanding bonds. 


We recommend these bonds as a safe, permanent investment. We shall be 
glad to furnish full information as to price, and all other particulars concerning 
the security, to persons desiring such information. 


MACKAY & CO. 


New York and B Bank ¥ « 
ew Yor ton in 
Mee Sichioass ankers Government Bonds 


NASSAU and PINE STS., NEW YORK 


13 CONGRESS ST. THE ROOKERY BUILDING 421 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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CALIFORNI 


THROUGH TRAINS 


From Chicago to the Pacific Coast via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over the only double track 
railway between Chicago and the Missouri River. 

Notice these three fast through trains leave Chicago every day; 





The _ For first-class sleeping car passengers only, leaves 
Chicago daily at 8.02 p.m. for San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland. _A superb electric lighted 


train of Pullman Drawing Room and Compartment 
ver an Sleeping Cars (electric reading lamp in each section 
and compartment) and Composite Observation Cars 


(with Buffet and Library) Chicago to San Francisco and 


Portland. 
mM e Perfect Dining Car Service. 


A splendid through train to Los Angeles leaving 


. Chicago daily at 10.05 p. m. via the Chicago & North- 
é Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


Electric lighted throughout; Pullman Drawing 


Room and Compartment Sleeping Cars, Tourist 
os nge es one Cars, and Composite Observation Cars (with 


ibrary and Buffet) Chicago to Los Angeles without 


Li it d change daily. 
m e Dining Car service for all meals, 


*. 


A fast through train to San Francisco, Portland 

C j and Pacific Coast Points, leaving Chicago daily at 
h 1a and _11.00p.m. This train has Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Tourist Sleeping Cars through to 

Japan San Frencisco and Portland. Tourist Sleeping Cars 


on certain days through to Los Angeles. Daily 
Fast Mail and Personally Conducted Excursions. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en route, 


The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via this line. For 
booklets, maps, hotel lists, information about 
rates and sleeping car reservations, call on 
or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OL: 26 
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NO DAWDLING 


n of 70 After Finding Coffee Hurt Him 
Stopped Short 


hen a man has lived to be 70 years old with a 
year-old habit grown to him like a knot on a tree; 
nces are he’ll stick to the habit till he dies. 
but occasionally the spirit of youth and determi- 
ion remains in some men to the last day of their 
»; When such men do find any habit of life 
; been doing them harm, they surprise the Osler- 
; bya degree of will power that is supposed to 
ong to men under 40, only. 

[| had been a user Of coffee until three years 
p—a period of 40 years—and am now 70,” writes 

Dak. man. “I was extremely nervous and 
pilitated, and saw plainly that I must make a 


ange. ° 
a thankful to say I had the nerve to quit 
fee at once and take on Postum without any 
wdling, and experienced no ill effects. On the 
trary, | commenced to gain, losing my nervous- 
ks within two months, also gaining strength and 
ulth otherwise. 
‘Fora man of my age, I am very well and 
I sometimes meet persons who have not 
hde their Postum right and don’t like it. But I 
them to boil it long enough, and call their 
ention to my lonks now, and before I used it, 
at seems convincing. 
“Now, when I have writing to do, or long col- 
ns of figures to cast up, I feel equal to it and 
n get through my work without the fagged out 
eling of old.” Name given by Postum Co., 
attle Creek, Mich. Read the book, “ The Road 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘ There’s a reason.” 


5” 


It must have occurred to you time and time 
again that there was some way of investing 
your savings where they would earn 5% per 
year and be entirely free from the dangers of 
speculation. : f 2 

Learn the facts regarding the non-speculative 
business of the Industria Sovings and Loan 
Company, which has been established over 
thirteen years, and during all this time has 
never paid less than 


5% per year on savings accounts 


_ Earnings reckoned for every day your money 
is in our care—no matter when received or 
when withdrawn. Always subject to your con- 
trol. Earnings remitted quarterly, semi-annu- 
ally, by check, or compounded as desired. 


Under New York Banking 








Are You Getting 
Qn Your Money 





Department Supervision 


Let us send you full 
particulars, which will 
show you how we have 
paid others 5% on their 
savings and are able to 
pay 5% on yours. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


Assets $1,750,000 

















Winter Suits 
70 9G 0 9D5 som, 


Style Book and Samples FREE 


Don’t be worried 
with shopping for 
materials, dress- 
making disappoint- 
ments,and tiresome 
personal fittings. 
Leave all your 
dressmaking 
troubles to us. After 
we have filled your 
first order, you can 
appreciate what we 
save you in the way 
of time, money and 
annoyance. 

A request brings 
the Style Book, and 
with it samples 
from our stock of 
over 450 different 
varieties of the 
choicest materials. 

With the aid of 
our Style Bdok and 
Samples, you can 
choose style and 
materialwith more 
certainty of satis- 
faction than if you 
bought at home. 

We know posi- 
tively that we can 
fit you as we have 
thousands of others 
—thousands who 
mail us their orders 
year after year, 
What we have 
done for them we certainly can do for you. 

We guarantee to fit you and satisfy you in every 
way, or promptly refund your money. 


Our Style Book illustrates and describes 
Visiting Costumes . - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . - $3.50 to $25 
Stylish Skirts . . . $3.50to$I5 
Winter Coats e e« « $6.80 to $25 
Ulisters and Rain Coats . $8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U.S., which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free *° 227 Patt of the United States 


our New Winter Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and contain- 
ing our Copyrighted Measurement Chart ; also a large 
assortment of Samples of th newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Oaly. Neo Ageats or Branches. Est. 18 Yes. 
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WHO CUTS OUT AND SENDS AT ONCE THIS SLIP (OR MENTIONS THIS PUBLICATION) 
WITH $1.75 FOR THE COMPANION FOR THE 52 WEEKS OF 1907 WILL RECEIVE 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1906, 
REE The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 
The Companion’s 12-color Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907. 
$16 290 00 IN CASH AND MANY OTHER SPECIAL AWARDS 
9 ° TO SUBSCRIBERS WHO GET NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION, ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1907 AND FREE 
SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER. BI25, 


ADVT, COPYRIGHTED, 1906, PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 
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